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are irregular, or, rather, that are cast downwards, 
so that she is obliged to elevate her head to look 
horizontally. She is by no means so plain as the 
THE INAUGURATION OF GRANT. \remark we heard would imply—‘She has not 

The Senate presented an attractive scene. The one single handsome feature,” but shows intelli- 
seats were very full—tie galleries more so—the| gence, good sense, sincerity, in her countenance. 
occupants of the latter being admitted by tickets. | she was dressed in white silk, with a pearl neck- 
Father Greeley, of the 7/vbune, took a seat in the )lace, set with two diamonds in front. Mrs. Col- 


Washington on the Fourth. 
AS EDITORIALLY VIEWED. 


middle of the second row of reporters, and ealiv- 
ened the occasion with many quaiat remarks ad- 
dressed to his neighbors. The 
went over to the left of the chanber, additional 


Senators all | 


fax has quite a beaming, handsome face, and her 
| Stately person was well set off in a pink silk. 

| A “supper’’ was one of the features of this oc- 
‘easion, and ‘‘soup” was the first dish on the bill- 


chairs being provided for their accommodation. 


| width. Port Said rings to the hum of beaten It is shrewdly conjectured, however, that the 
;irou—engines and machines of all kinds being | new grievance has been vamped up by order, ex- 


| either constructed or repaired. The town is built | : : ss Ses 
|on an artificial site formed of sand, the sea lying pressly with a view of farther diverting the at- 
lin front, and a shallow lake all round. The tention of the people from hume to foreign mat- 


| French have taken care to secure broad streets, ters during the coming general election. 
|and have relegated the Arab quarter of hovels NEW TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


some two hundred yards from the rest of the! ¢ i . 
itown. ‘The only ealorabiy good houses are ina The moralists and philanthropists of the king- 
line fronting the sea-beach, and consist of public dom are becoming seriously alarmed at the rapid 


| offices and consular residences. For facility of strides of intemperance among the people, and 
| Tocomotion, pathways of coal-ashes are laid down | they are endeavoring to find a remedy to stay the 


|in the principal streets, which give a firmer foot- : : h 
‘ing than the sand. Not a vestige of vegetation | further increasing ravages of the great destroyer, 


! exists for miles around, all the surrounding coun- . strong drink. Their means to this end are the 
‘try being under salt water, and the town being revision of the licensing system and the gradual 


jand convenient volume, with type not too small, 
|and paper white and clear, at a very low price— 
| has just appeared, and Nichols & Noyes wili be 
| pleased to show it, together with the preceding 
| volumes, at their store. For a young man or wo- 
man no more desirable present can be made. 

The Westminster Review, for January, repub- 
lished by Leonard Scott, has the following table 
_of contents: “ The Struggle for Empire with 


' “Christianity and Free Religion.” 


| A DISCOURSE 

| — BY — 

| REV. F. E. ABBOT, OF DOVER, N. H., 
Read at the Fifth Sunday Afternoon Meeting, at Horti- 
| cultural Hall, Boston, February 14, 1369. 
(Reported for the Post.) 

To say that the age we live in is preéminently 


an era of revolution is to utter a stale and profit- 


less truism. The fact mirrors itself on every 
open eye and voices itself to every unstopped 
ear. Not merely in the forms of government, 


‘the Mahrattas;’”’ “ Richardson’s Clarissa;” ‘‘Our 
Criminal Procedure, especially in Cases of Mur- 
i'der;’’ ‘‘Mr. Bright’s Speeches;”” ‘‘ Art and Mo- 


tality ;” ‘‘The Adulteration of Food and Drugs ;” 


and the adjustment of society, and other external 


This gave the entire right-hand seats to the army 
and navy officers, diplomatic corps, Supreme 
Court judges, &c.,—saving that occupied by Pat- 
terson, of Tennessee, who, drunk as a fvol, re- 
fused to vacate, but bewildered a page by giving 
him contradictory orders for something or other 
every two Minutes. Among those present were 
the entire Supreme Court, Admirals Farragut and 
Goldsboro’, and lesser-rank naval officers, Gener- 


als Sherman, Thomas, Hancock, Howard, Terry, | 


Meigs, Van Vliet, and other of that service, the 


members of Gen. Grant’s staff, &c., kc. The di- | 
plomatic corps, some fifty in number, were | 


dressed in their Court costumes, bedizzened with 
gold lace, and bedecked with medals and other 


insignia of honor—a motley and ridiculous sight, | 


the best argument possible for Mr. Sumner’s anti- 
court dress policy. Eminent’ men flanked this 


section, and one woman, Mrs. Dr. Walker, with | 


hair combed plainly backward, and in bloomer 
costume—certainly as tasteful as that of the tor- 
eign minister. Gen. Grant came in with Senator 
Cragin, of the committee of arrangements, and 
took a seat in front of the President’s desk, 
crossed his legs, and in a moment settled down 
in his chair as much at home with thousands of 
eyes upon him as though it were an every-day 
affair. 

The Vice-President, escorted by Senator Mce- 
Creery, had been conducted to the President’s 
desk, also, which he, unlike Grant, ascended and 
took the oath of office, prefaced by a neat little 


of-fare. The soup was served in shallow plates, 
and necessarily lifted over the heads of the fora- 
gers. It stood to reason, as well as observation, 
that there would be frequent baptisms of spark- 
‘ling drops—not of dew, or water, but of grease— 
on the rich dresses of the ladies who ventured 
| within the fatal limits of the supper-room. How 
many dresses were thus spoiled we cannot tell, 
j bat they were not few. Coffee was another arti- 
|cle that was used to advantage for the same pur- 
pose in the crowd. Many a lady found when 
'she got home, if not before, that her best silk 
must be added to the net cost of this affair. We 
won’t speak of those who had their dresses torn 
from shoulder-to-shoulder, or wholly away at the 
| waist or elsewhere, by being stepped on in the 
crowd, for it will only aggravate the remem- 
brance. These were a few of the annoyances for 
the ladies. But the gentlemen had a still greater 
|provocation to their tempers, perhaps. They 
couldn’t recover their coats and head gear when 
‘they wished to withdraw, and upwards of a thou- 
| sand of them had to go home on the coldest night 
|of the season hatless and coatless, at the peril of 
' sickness and death, by reason of the most asinine 
| stupidity imaginable. Thus: a large hall (with 
| three apertures in the shape of doors boarded up, 
'save a hole large enough to insert a bundle) was 
‘appropriated as a coat-room. Several “intelli- 
| gent contrabands” were given the charge. They 
took your bundle in, checked it, and gave you 
‘the corresponding number. While you pocketed 
the number given you in fancied security of your 


| supplied with drinking water by means of three | 
| pipes which conduct it from the new freshwater | 


suppression of beer-shops. They hope to dimin- 
to intemperance which so 


speech of reliance upon the favor of the Senate, 
delivered with firm voice. The Senate of the) 
fortieth Congress was then declared adjourned 
sine die, and a procession was formed of its mem- 
bers, with Grant and Colfax, the Supreme Court 
iudges, the diplomatic corps, and the army and 


property, they dropped the bundle: on the floor, 
on tables, on counters—wherever they saw a va- 
cant spot, without regard to continuity of number 
‘of check issued. They run from 1 to 2009, or 
more, and bundle 427 was just as likely as not to 
‘repose quietly on the floor beside bundle 1192. 


‘canal fifty miles off, which again conducts it from ish the temptations 
|the Nile. Next month a great inland depression profusely exist. A meeting in this interest was 
— which the _— — as ns a — — held a few nights since at St. James Hall, which 
ea mraeran, operation which, tis eaeulate way presided over by the Archbishop of York, 
‘for the canal which the French, probably with | Who, with his associates in the movement (among 
|reason, anticipate will revo.utionize the Indian whom were many of the foremost humanitarians 
| trace. | of the time, and the representatives of all creeds 
Spoliation of the Art-Galleries, | 404d political parties), made out a good case for 
| There is beginning to be one prolonged cry of | immediate and practical action. The cause which 
“anguish from all art-lovers at the desecration of they have espoused, however, they will find ham- 
‘the galleries in France for imperial pleasure. pered by the existence of licensed public houses 
Bad as has been the practice at Rome, Vienna, where any one can drink, but more from the uni- 
and other capitals, that at Paris excels them all. versal social habit of drinking which here exists, 
_A recent visitor says in no country has the sys-| 4d which no regulation, I fear, can ever fully 
tem of “restoring’’—that is of spoiling—the works change, much less wholly eradicate. 
! of the great masters flourished as there. The “An- SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 
tiope” of Coreggio being thus treated, has lost; The discourses on intellectual and philosophi- 
‘much of its beauty; Guido’s “Virgin,”? com- | cal subjects, which were formerly delivered un- 
‘monly called “La Consense,’’ has not been | der the title of ‘Sunday evenings for the people,’’ 
‘cleaned, but positively worn down. Poussin’s and which were interrupted by an unsuccessful 
'**Moses Trampling on Pharaoh’s Crown,” has | @ppeal to the law for their suppression, will be 
| become, in the hands of the restorers, a daub of resumed in the great hall of the Freemasons’ Tav- 
ired and black; Claude Lorraine's ‘‘Port of Mes-|ern on Sunday next. The names of about sixty 
| sina,” a masterpiece of harmony, in which the | geatlemen of eminence in science, art and litera- 
pom dazzled the beholder, has thus acquired a|ture appear as approving of this undertaking. 
: brick-colored surface. Even Vernet has been) There will be musical accompaniments. 
| thought old enough to be destroyed. Three Miss Emily Faithfull (who has been lecturing 
|inches were cut off a chef d’euwre of Schidone | in Scotland) delivered an address, on her return, 
| years ago, and there is a bill extant for restoring to a crowded audience at the Hartley Institu- 
| Raphael’s cartoon of the School of Athens, and | tion, Southampton, after which the president an- 
‘another for cleaning and brightening up the | nounced that arrangements had been made for the 
| Cinque Santi by the same divine artist. Du reste, | delivery of a course of lectures to ladies on English 
| there bas been no partiality shown to the works | History, and all who desired to promote the high- 
lof the French masters. Two decorate the draw-|eF education of women were requested to send 
|ing-room ceiling of the Duchess of Nemours, ‘in their names, as the course would commence as 
| Louis Philippe did not hesitate to order Leseur’s $000 as a sufficient number had done so. The 
| fine picture, “The Fall of Phxton,’’ to be clipped following evening, at the request of several in- 
‘fluential people, Miss Faithfull gave a reading, at 








‘*Mr. Darwin’s Theories;’’ ‘Contemporary Lit- matters, constant changes occur which are per- 
erature.’” The number as a whole is fairly in- | ceptible by all, but the more observing also detect 
| teresting though not brilliant. The paper, how- | indications of some profound and hidden move- 
‘ever, on Adulteration is one of those which must ments in the depths of the human spirit. The 
/be read. When civilized nations allow patent’ world’s heart is ill at ease. Mizeries and oppres- 
|rights upon adulterated foods to be palmed off sions and crimes are, it is true, like the poor, 
upon the public as genuine, the time has come ever with us; but cancel these and the world’s 
|for some resolute attention to the matter. Mr. | unrest will still remain. Its secret inquietude 
| Wallington’s defense of these practices before a! betrays itself even in the tone of the popular po- 
‘select committee—of which some account is given |ems and novels of the day; and although the 
in the paper above named—beats all satire hollow, Church, abundantly assiduous with prescription 

Madame de Stael: An Historical Novel. By woe me eis cocoa a 89 
Amely Bolte. Translated from the German by Theo- tient’s distrust of the doctor. In fact the patient 
dore Johnson. —New York, G. P. Putnam & Son.— tefases to be a patient; and what the Church ac- 
| This is an historical novel in the proper sense of connts disease tarus ont to be 8 new-hore haager 
the word—that is, the writer attempts a genuine 


for truth and life—a most excellent sign of spir- 

itual health. The world needs, not to be doe- 
reading of history. It accordingly differs widely tored, but to be fed; and whoso brings substan- 
from the stock novel, laving no made-up plot and tial food, fairly cooked, finds a hearty welcome. 
speegge é : : The old faiths, like cotyledons well stored with 
having throughout the air of strict biography. | starch, are perishing as the spring advances, yet 
' The delineation is so clear, and the manner so ‘only to yield their contents as nourishment for a 
‘realistic, that the reader will find it difficult to) better faith. Although there are no new truths, 


‘forbear believing every word of itas literally true. | except the discovery or riper development in hu- 

: ! ; 'man thought and life of truths old as God, never- 
| Occasionally one who is pretty well acquainted | theless, in this sense new truths are creating a 
| with the details of history will perceive that some! new faith in the world to-day, before which the 
‘liberties have been taken, but truth of character | elder faiths lose their power. The grounds of 
is preserved. The whole impression is painfully haman life, the motives of human action, the ob- 
ii _ 1 | $ ; - ‘jects of human aspiration, are slowly changing; 
| interesting,—paintully, for the character of Mad-/and because change in these respects involves 
| ame de Stael is a strange compound of strength change in all the relations of private and public 
‘and infirmity. But the book is a remarkable | life, the great visible movements of the age are 
fast i Ste oo : . . ._| but indices of the greater invisible movements in 
| Piece of portrait-painting. In this respect it is) 4. spiritual conscienceness of mankind. Be- 
‘not surpassed by any that has lately come under | cause all questions of immediate interest in the 
jour notice. Williams & Co. have it. amelioration of society depend ultimateiy on 
Western Windows, and Other Poems. By John} Teeper questions in the soul, there can be no 


{ 


York, Hurd & Houghton.—| 
| Does not Mr. Piatt stand at the head of our young- 
er poets?) We can think of no one among them | 
‘to place before him. He is indeed not at all what | 
/it used to be thought a Western poet should be, 
rough and gigantesque. On the contrary, he is | 


2 | 
| James Piatt.—New 


theme of profounder practical importance than 
that of the “Genius of Christianity and Free Re- 
ligion.’’ In the conflict between these two faiths, 
and in the law of spiritual development by which 


the one must increase and the other decrease, | 


lay, he believed, the secret of the religious rest- 
lessness of the times. 
Starting with the assertion that all religions 


navy oftticers, preceding, to proceed to the eastern 
front to administer the oath of office to the Presi- 
dent-elect and hear his inaugural address. The 
crowd of reporters, visitors and otners were on 
hand from the galleries long before the procession 
emerged from the chamber, and, when it passed 
through the rotunda, made a rush for the plattorm, 
steps, &c., knocking the diplomats with their 
cocked-hats and laced-coats to the right and left, 
disrupting the heavy weights of the Supreme 
bench badly, and paying no deterence whatever 
to the Senators or military gentlemen—nor even 
to Gen. Grant's family—iu true American style 
of ‘‘tirst come first served.” 

Some'sort of order was finally evoked so that 


Grant was got to the front of the plat orm, with | 


the ChiefJustice near-by. The populace cheered 
as Grant was seen, and then the Chief-Justice ad- 
ministered the oath, the Sergeant-of-Arms of the 
Senate holding the Bible, on which Grant rested 
his right hand, and then, at the conclusion, bent 
over and kissed. He then sat down, while the 
national salute was fired and the drums beat and 


the trumpets brayed. Anend came to this at last, 


when the President rese and drew from his breast 


coat-pocket six or seven pages of foolscap sheets, 


and with great deliberation began to read in a) 
conversational tone his message to the nation and | 


the world. There was little applause at its utter- 
ances, for the reason that few could hear what 
was said; but at its close the bands struck up 
again, and the vast multitude rent the air with 
shouts. During the reading, Graat’s little daugh- 
ter, crowded and cramped by the throng about 
her, ran to her father’s side and took hold of his 


‘ 


, That the darkies could: not connt fizures above 
25 or 30, did not help, certainly, the Jifficulty that 
soon arose. When a gentleman wished to retire 
he approached the aperture into which he had 
placed his garments, and, presenting his check, 
found that the attendants were obliged to look 
over the entire collection of bundles to find the one 
whose number corresponded with that presented! 
This took half-an-hour, an hour, or two hours, as 
the case might be. In the meantime, other gen- 
tlemen desirous of leaving came up. Three long 
queues of anxious expectants of clothing soon ex- 
tended through the corridors, who waited and 
_waited, in vain, their turn at the ‘“‘hole in the 
wall.”” Some were there three hours, and then 
compelled to go home bare-headed! At least the 
number above stated of attendants went away 
without their garments that cold night. One 
young gentleman from Boston walked with his 
sister three miles with nothing on his head but a 
handkerchief and on his shoulders only a lace- 
shawl. He got home at four o’clock, and at six 
was back again atthe Treasury building, when he 
recovered tis coat and cap, there being then but 
fifteen or twenty persons present at the cvat-room! 
Others suffered equally with him. 

DEDICATION OF THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 
We obtained standing-room in one of the aisles, 
/on Sunday forenoon previous, at the consecration 
of the new Metropolitan Methodist Episeopal 

Church at the corner of 4 1-2 and C streets. 
_ Among the notables of the packed and wedged-in 
‘audience were Gen. Grant, Chief-Justice Chase, 

Mr. Colfax, and Senator Wilson of your State. 
_ The vocal music was spirited and good, and, un- 


hand, while he, uninterrupted, pressed her closer 


/of its corners. M. DeNieuerkerque, the Super- 
| intendent of the Bureaus of Art, has been lately | 
‘attacked for the loose manner in which he has | 
lent pictures belonging to the nation to decorate 
‘the official residences of the Ministers and other 
| public functionaries, and even to the Cercle In- | 
|perial. Indeed, the immense majority of artists 
and true connoisseurs, who have a strong objec: | 
‘tion to that most ruinous of all practices, picture- | 
| cleaning, and that still more barbarous one of pic- | 
| ture cutting, so as to fit the painting under treat- | 
| ment into a frame of a different form to that for 
| which it was intended, will not longer rest quietly | 
| and allow the sacrileges to go on. 


: eae heats. 
French Satire of the Authorities. | 
The recurrence of the St. Charlemagne—that | 
‘is, the annual day of merry-making, on which all 
the public Lycées of France entertain at dinner 
| and at a so‘ree the boys who have been during one 
_ week at the head of their respective classes, dat- 
‘ing from their last holidays—has suggested to 

Edmund About, says the correspondent of the 
London Star, the subject of a comedy in one act 
he publishes in the Paris (rau'ois, the personages 
being Charlemagne and the Prince Imperial. | 
The great Emperor appears to the heic-apparent, | 
'as he awoke on the morning of the féte-day; the | 
| Prince apostrophizes him as saint, which compli- 
|ment the Emperor indignantly declines, renark- | 
ing that Pascal III., who chose to canonize him, 
| was an anti-pope, created by the excommunicated | 
' Frederick Barbarossa, who had as much right to, 
| create a pope as the excommunicated Victor Em- | 
} manuel of Italy would have to confer the ane 
‘on Cardinal Andrea. On the Prince reminding | 


| 


the Wolstone Institution, from the poetical works 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning and Miss Adelaide 
Proctor. 

REGARD FOR AMERICA AND HER PEOPLE. 

The Cobden Club have appointed Hon. G. C 
Brodrick, Charles Savile Roundell and Richard 
Baxter judges to decide on the merits of all pro- 
ductions competing for the gold medal offered by 
the club, in 1863, for the best essay ‘‘On the best 
way of developing improved political and com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and the 
United States of America.” 

The other night, Mr. Coningsby, who had been 
commissioned by the Society of Arts to draw up 
a report on the condition of the working-classes 
of the United States, delivered a lecture on this 
subject, under the auspices of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, at Bermondsey. The 
reception Mr. Coningsby met with from the crowd- 
ed audience—mainly composed of working-men 
—was cordial and enthusiastic in the extreme. 
In the course of an exceedingly interesting lec- 
ture he gave his hearers the results of his own 
recent observations in the United States, and en- 
deavored to awaken in them an interest in Amer- 
ican affairs equal to that which he assured them 
was felt on the other side of the Atlantic in all 
matters relating to England and Englishmen. 
The lecture was frequently interrupted by ap- 


plause. 
FINED FOR REFUSING OFFICE. 


Application was made recently by the town 
clerk of York to the city magistrates for a war- 
rant upon the goods of Mr. J. F. Taylor, who, 
being elected an alderinan last November, refused 


distinguished by delicacy and grace. He should | Were one, in virtue of their common origin in the 
3 : aS pes ‘worshipping spirit of man, he said that the as- 
give pleasure to Mr. Matthew Arnold, for MS sumption that Christianity is wholly true, and all 
| pages exhibit the ‘‘sweetness and light’’ which} other religions wholly false, couldn’t stand. All 
that gentleman demands. A fine love of country | religions are expressions ot the universal instinct 
fills his breast and imspires some of his best f worship, and, so far, all are based on eternal 
: : : is | truth; but the worst religion has its truth and the 
pieces; as, fur example, the gem entitled ‘‘Land! post has its error. 
in Cloud’’; but he is no ferocious patriot, noris; In attempting to discover what Christianity is, 
at all given to the ‘‘spread-eagle” style. He of. we agi rye i" en Pe. vee * the 
ae ay eae : " ' world’s great historic faiths, and in that light 
j ten manifests a beautiful tenderness, and, indeed, Christianity was religion as taught in the New 
‘itis a pervading characteristic of his poetry ; but | Testament, and its corner-stone in faith in Jesus 
his tenderness is manly, and for that reason is, of Nazareth as the Christ of God. If we attempt 
beautiful. His genius has a pensive tone, but | te make Christianity independent of its founder 
his pensiveness ever degenerates into melan-| pie abandon the matorten ground altogether and 
x 5 q annihilate the specific difference between Chris- 
_choly. Evidently he sings by nature; the melo- tianity and all other religions. We resolve it 
dy is no manufacture, nor belongs to the words! = Natural es and stem treat all other 
' : : salle : ave religions as merely various modifications of it. 
wesc ba psn am —" ally, aa nee ts weesye It seemed to him that this treatment was arbitra- 
a poetical conception behind the verses. We ry and irrational. If Christianity is itself “ Natur- 
will not attempt to name the poems which have /al Religion,” how can we escape calling Brahmin- 
‘given us pleasure, there are so many of them, Ice Iartses pone erm segncin ry ber reves bape 
3 i TY Be »,, ent forms of Christianity—which would be absurd 
, but cannot forbear mentioning Higher Tenants” | If, on the other hand, we say that religion is ak 
—not the best among them, but a fine poem, and | ways natural, and that Christianity, Brahminism, 
one which we have not seen selected for praise. Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanismn, etc., 
‘Mr. Piatt began his career in our columns, and | 4Te all diverse historical forms of this Natura! Re- 
Ss : seh : RIES ‘ligion, we take the only sensible ground. We 
in taking high rank as a poet is but fulfilling our thon put all historic faiths on the same level, and 
expectations. W.H. Piper & Co. have the book, | can distinguish them one from another by their 
which deserves a cordial and admiring reception. different historical characters, thus sweeping away 
Dolores: A Tale of Disappointment and Distress. all the fine-spun metaphysical, transcendental and 
Ane : a 2 s , . | purely ethical definitions of Christianity, and 
By Benjamin Robinson. —New York, E. J. Hale § leaving room only for the historical definition,— 
Sons.—This ‘‘tale’’ was meant to be tragic. Its! religion as taught in the New Testament and 
effect is that of comedy, or rather of the broadest | wae - _ in a or the ae eee 
. ; pie ow | ie fundamental characteristic o iristianit 
farce. The teal of brother Benjamin - t0/ is its faith in the Christ. It is this which ane 
contrast the high Southern manners witi the low | ates it from all other religions, and constitutes its 
plebeian ways of us Northerners. But if South-| prime peculiarity. Ly. 
‘ern gentlemen at all resemble the gentlemen of | Mercy, forgiveness, humility, self-sacrifice, love, 


| though nowhere taught more beautifully than in 


Piety, purity, benevolence, | 


brother Benjamin, we are sorry forthem. Their 


| the New Testament, constitute its universal, not 


to his limbs till a chair was placed for her, when 
she sat down, seemingly content with all she had 
done. At the close the President moved towards 
Mrs. Grant, and shook her hand warmly, in con- 
gratulation, probably, that he had got through 
with the most conspicuous act of his life. The 
crowd of official and unofficial dignitaries now 
rapidly dissolved, and the President returned to 
the capitol to await the formation of the escort 
to the White House. 
THE ESCORT. 


like some church music, didn’t “drag,”’—the 
315,000 organ, presented by Carlos Pierce, Esq., 
of our city, being played by somebody whose ideas 
of devotion were not drowsy. Bishop Matthew 
Simpsor preached the dedicatory discourse, from 
a text in Fzekiel 47: 9. The bishop is what may 
be called awkward anl ‘“‘rawny,’’ and talks too 
much through his nose—or, more properly, not 
‘enough through that organ, which is the correct 
way of expressing it, as one can soon determine 
by holding his nustrils a moment between thumb 
,and finger, and then trying to talk! But heisa 


| Charlemagne that at least he is French, he re- | to accept the office, and was consequently liable 
| plies: “As you please, but I was born at Salz-;toa fine of £50. Another gentleman, who was 
, burg, in Bavaria, and buried at Aix la Chapelle, | also elected, like Mr. Taylor, declined the office, 
jin Rhenish Prussia,’ which elicits from the and paid the fine; but the last-named gentleman 
| Prince Imperial the remark that that territory rrefused to pay the £50. Some technical objec- 
/will speedily belong to France. Charlemagne ‘tions were taken, which the magistrates held were 
‘then advises the heir-apparent to be the man of fatal to the application, and the warrant was re- 
| the nation, to execnte its will, and not to impose | fused. It is expected that the case will be taken 
his on the people, and, above all, to accept the to the Court of Queen’s Bench. Is it possible 
representatives it may select, and not travesty / such an anomalous case as this can be found in 


/his chamberlains into deputies. ‘‘Why, you America? 
PERSONAL. 


conversation is that of the stable polished in the its special, element; they make its religion, not 
mock-auction room. The author’s style is a/its Christianity, and it was the latter that the 
mixture of highfalutin with vulgar slang. We speaker wished to define. No critical scholar of 

are Peres? | to-day regards the Gospels as wholly mythical, 
will give an example by way of dismissing a very yet unless they are it is impossible to doubt that 
‘foolish book. Roland Vernon (grand Southron) | Jesus claimed to be the founder of the Kingdom 
is desperately in love with Dolores (Northern | of God, _ a Bas ppt ey he is 

; ‘ F : , | this claim that to eliminate it from the Gospels is 
flirt), but is cruelly kept ata distance, that the |to reduce them at once to myths, and rf totes 
lady may enjoy his misery. (The lady does not| were misunderstood on this point, he could not 
scruple to kiss him through an open window; but! have been understood on any; and if his sayings 
. Mr. Robinson’s ladies are cold and distant after a 99 this point are ungenuine, we cannot suppose 


ae ? E any tot ine. This idea is ably set f by 
| fashion of their own.) At length she carries the so pilcni L,ohaiceeg a 7 sot fore hy 





A corps of cavalry, marines, and artillery, reg- 
ulars, with the navy-yard band, gave the precis- 
ion and mechanism which were wanted to set off 
the procession. Then there were independent 
corps trom Baltimore, Philadelphia, Albany and 
Butfalo, looking well generally, numerous fire 
companies, the soldiers of IS12 and 1847, and, 
lastly, the colored Lincoln and Butler Zouaves, 
the boys-in-blue (black), and several Grant Clubs 
of the same hue. These colored processioniste 
seemed to constitute a full half of the escort, and 
they looked and behaved well. As luck would 
have it, when the procession halted, the whole 
space in front of the platform was filled with 
these colored men; and as one looked down from 
the capitol-steps, over Grant’s head, nothing but 
a fringe of black faces could be seen in the area 
before him. We accepted the incident as typical 
of the cause of the new President's renown and 
preferment —a reminder of his duty to their 
brethren in the South—and an earnest that his 
own fame is indissolubly associated with their 
happiness in the future!) The President rode to 
the capitol in an open barouche, dressed in plain 
black, with Gen. Rawlins of his staff, and re- 
turned with Senator Cragin, of the committee of Pulpit-orator from England, Rev. W. Morley 
arrangements. To the incessant cheers on either Puanshon, who is showy in manner and rather 
hand as he passed along, he bowed slightly, lift- Pleasing on the whole, but who, we judge, hasa’t 
ing his hat trom time-to-time. | the foundation of the unpretending old bishop. 

THE INAUGURAL “'RECEPTION.” Sse See 

This was in the new extension of the Treasury | 
building, and was simply a jam—a crusher. A, 5 

rogramme of dances had been arranged, but the PMsress of this great work. They are generally 
; very skeptical! of its full success. If the canal is 
constructed sa‘ely and surely, they predict the 
Red Sea will be found too shallow to allow the 
canal to be of service for large vessels. The fol- 
lowing, from the correspondent of the London 
Star, is, however, only mildly distrustful:— 


I left Alexandria on New Year's day and went 
to Port Said, a most interesting place, as the 
Mediterranean port of the Suez Canal. I was 
towed four miles up the canal, and saw the enor- 
mous dredging-machines at work, which cast the 
sand and mud right on to the barks without the 
necessity of barges. Now, in comparing the ac- 
counts I have received from various sources, I 
can give you seme reliable information about this 
truly gigantic undertaking. There are about 2- 
000,000 cubic meters of earth and sand remaining 
to excavate, and the calculation is that, in order 
to open the canal at the stipulated time, the lst 
October, over 2,000,000 meters must be dug out a 
month. If the contractors carry out their en- 
gagement in the specified time, they are to re- 
ceive a bonus of £129,000. In the contrary case 
they will be fined £20,000 for every month’s de- 
lay. Now the last month they fell short of the 
work to be accomplished, excavating only 1,850,- 
000 cubic meters; and the common opinion is that 
that the canal will not be opened for large steam- 
ers till the lst Janaary, 1S70. 


depth are required 


clear-headed thinker and very effective speaker, 
and when warmed up is decidedly worth hearing. 
Gen. Grant and Judge Chase are members of the 
board of trustees of this new edifice, which is of 
reddish sandstone, and covers an area of 75 by 115 
feet. The window-panes are of stained glass, 
many of them containing appropriately -inscribed 
memorial-tablets, of the same material, of depart- 
ed Methodist worthies. An effort was made to 
have David Snow, of our city, contribute a win- 
dow, but unsuccessfully. A wealthy Baltimorean 
gave $5000 in Gen. Grant’s name, and Daniel 
_ Drew, the New York steamboat and railroad mil- 
lionaire, gave an equal sum in the name of Mr. 
Chase, and so the President-elect and the Chief- 
Jastice were made trustees. We suppose their 
duties in this capacity are more ornamental than 
‘arduous—like those of the ‘‘sile judges’’ at the 
sessions of the New Hampshire courts, whom the 
wagyish lawyers used to style “ flower-pots.” 
Portions of the pulpit of this beautiful sanctuary 
are of wood trom Mount Lebanon, the Garden of 
Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives. Sunday 
afternoon we heard, fora little while, the so-called 


The Suez Canal. 
The English watch with much interest the 


crowd was so great very little dancing was done. 
The ladies, in many instances, were elegantly at- 
tired, though pronounced and recherche dresses 
were by no means the rule. There was a deal 
of good, honest and sensible wardrobing on the 
The gentlemen, of course, were all 
neatly clothed. Hardly less than four thousand 
persons could have been present. There were 
no large halls, and consequently the several apart- 
ments of four stories, with the corridors and stair- 
ways, had to hold the multitude—and there was 
acrowd everywhere. The President and Vice- 
President, with their respective ladies, came 
about ten o'clock, and, taking a position in a cen- 
tral room, which communicated with others by 
side-doors, and protected by a small table before 
them, ‘“‘received’’ in turn the entire multitude. 
Very little handshaking was done, the President 
contenting himself with bowing as the guests 
came along. Mr. Colfax, with more freedom, 
recognized his acquaintances, shook hande, or 
made a pleasant remark. Mrs. Grant is fully as 
tall as the General, fully as stout, and has a ma- 
tronly bearing. She is decidedly plain-looking, 
with a German cast of countenance, eyes that 


occasion. 


| speak like a journalist,” replies the Prince Impe- | 
|rial. Charlemagne: ‘And so I was in my day. | 
| I wrote a pamphlet against the Second Council of 
| Nice, which condemned the Iconoclasts.’ ‘‘Who 
| were they?’”’ ‘‘The Iconoclasts and I considered 
| that true Christianity consisted in smashing ima- 
ges of marble, ivory and wood—in destroying 
pictures.” The Prince, quickly: ‘Just as M. de 
_Nieuerkerque [Superintendent of the Bureaus of | 
, Art] does now.”’ Charlemagne: ‘Precisely. That 
| well-looking man is an Iconoclast, who protests, 
in imitation of myself, against the Second Coun- 
cil of Nice.” The rest of the conversation is ex- | 
| cessively good, though difficult to give in English. 
lt winds up by the Prince Imperial remarking | 
that ‘‘in France Providence meant his father.” + 
| 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ From London. 
\ SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. | 
Loypoy, Feb. 20, 1869. 
| NEW EUROPEAN TROUBLES. 

No sooner is the difficulty between Greece and 
Turkey, growing out of the Cretan rebellion, 
amicably settled by the concurrence of the former 

‘in the wishes of the seven principal powers as 
_represented in the late Paris conference, than a 
‘new one is launched by the pestilent imperial 
| press of Paris, which seems bound to kick upa 
‘muss between France and some weaker nation if 
the thing be possible. They affect to consider a 
bill adopted by the chamber of representatives of 
Brussels, forbidding railway companies to cede 
their concessions, as a slight to France. The 
object of this measure is, of course, to pre- 
vent Belgian lines generally from falling under 
the control of foreigners, and, notably, to keep 
the important strategic route of the Great Luxem- 
'bourg Railway out of the hands of the Eastern 
Company of France. It ought not to be very 
difficult to see in this act of the Belgian Parlia- 
| ment nothing more than a measure of self-preser- 
vation; but the papers in the pay of the Tuileries, 
‘or inspired by the Ministers, have chosen to re- 
gard it otherwise. Belgium, it is declared, has 
‘chosen by this act to make herself the mere ad- 
vance-guard of Prussia in its aggressive designs 
‘upon France. M. de Girardin, therefore, calls 
‘out for the Rhine frontier, and, if M. de Cassag- 
‘mac had his will, he would march on Brussels di- 
‘pect. It is reported that the Emperor, discussing 
| this matter with M. Rouher, said ‘‘ C'est ‘a un mau- 
vais procedé?’’ (“This is a strange proceeding.”’) 


' 


| At the last Council held at the Tuileries the con- 
duct of the Belgian government was severely 


Twenty-six feet of | commented on, and it was the general feeling that, 
and one hundred yards of | Prussia is at the back of this Belgian movement. ' ¥ 


Reverdy Johnson has consented to preside at the 
next anniversary dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, which will take place in May or June, on 
condition, I suppose, that President Grant does 
not recall him long before that period. 

Two distinguished physicians were required to 
certify ‘‘that Mr. Charles Dickens is suffering 
from inflammation of the foot (caused by over- 
exertion), and that we have forbidden his appear- 
ance on the platform this evening, as he must 
keep his room for a day or two,”’ ere the novelist 
would forego his readings. They are put off till 
the last of April. Please do not mention it aloud, 
but Charles has the—guut! T. 3:4, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Yale Literary Magazine, for February, is a 
very good specimen of college literature. 

The “jolly-sailor’’ edition of Marryatt’s novels, 
from the Appleton press, is enlarged by The 
Phantom Ship, just published—neat, handy, and 
in all respects readable—which Nichols & Noyes 
have for sale. 

B. B. Russell, of this city, has a steel engrav- 
ing of President Grant and Family, from a paint- 
ing by E. B. Bensell. The grouping is good, and 
the execution is fair. We should not like to en- 
dorse the accuracy of likeness of the entire fam- 
ily. However, the picture will please many ad- 
mirers of the General. : 

Memoir of James P. Walker, with Selections from 
his Writings. — Boston, American Unitarian Associ- 
ation.—This record of the life of a good man has 
been made by Rev. Thomas B. Fox, who has 
done, with taste and judgment, what must have 
been with him a labor of love. The volume is 
finely got uf, and wiil Le read with interest by 
all who knew the subject of the memoir. It 
might profitably be read by many others. 

Undine and other Tales. By Friedrich Baron De 
LaMute Fouqué.—New York, Hurd & Howjhton; 
Cambridge, Riverside Press.—We have here the 
exquisite story of Undine and three other of 
Fouque’s charming tales not so universally famil- 
iar to English readers. They are ‘The Two Cap- 
tains,”’ “ Aslauga’s Knight,’’ and ‘‘ Sintram and 
his Companions.” It is a most attractive volume 
without and within. For sale by W. H. Piper & 
Company. 

The third volume of the Appleton’s finer édi- 
tion of The Warerley Novels, embracing “A Le- 
gend of Montrose,” “‘The Talisman,” ‘‘The An- 
tiquary,” “Redgauntlet,” and ‘‘St. Ronan’s 
Welil,’’ done up in green and gold, with steel and 
ood engravings—the whole forming an elegant 


James Martineau in the National Review of April, 
matter somewhat tvo far. Mr. Robinson announ- 1863. The Messianic faith is the soul of the en- 
ces the progress of their affair at this stage of it 
in the following manner: ‘Time passed. Ver- 

‘non began to get reconciled to his disappointment. 
Dolores commenced to cave’! The elevation and 
poetic fineness of this language will not be appre- 
ciated by us of the North. We worship the dol- 
lar, we grub and plot, we do not know the feelings 
of a gentleman, and of course cannot express our- 

‘selves in his style. 
to say to the ambitious Benjamin that if he could 
exchange his opulence of flatulent misunderstand- 

-ing fora thimbleful of sound sense, and should 
make about forty similar exchanges, he might 

' gain ability to fail in writing a ncvel without mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. 

The Christian Examiner, for March, has the fol- 

‘lowing table of contents:—(1.) ‘Christianity an! 

| Paganism,” by S. S. Hebbard; (2.) “The Laugh- 
ter Cure,” by W. S. George; (3.) ‘Practical 
Value of Belief in a Future Life,’’ by C. H. 

‘Brigham; (4.) ‘‘The Schleiermacher Centennial , 
and its Lessons,’’ by S. Osgood; (5.) ‘“‘Are there 
Two Religions in the New Testament?’’ by J. F. 
Clarke; (5.) ‘‘The Future of the Ministry and 
the Ministry of the Future,’”’ by J. H. Allen; (7.) 
“The Church Dogma of the Trinity,’’ by H. W. 
Bellows; (8.) “Review of Current Literature.” 


More is attempted ia the first article than in any | 


other. The paper is written with considerable 
breadth of view, and with more of the intellec- 
tual tone than is usual in thevlogical essays. But 
the writer is an advocate, after all, and makes 
that assumption of a partiality to his conclusion 
‘in the mind of the reader which theological writ- 
ing so often betrays. His discriminations are 
clearly made, but too frequently are questionable. 
“The Hindu,”’ he says, ‘‘sought to make men 
better through the fear of hell and the hope of 
heaven.” This statement will not bear compari- 
son with passages in the Bhagavad Geta. It 
‘sounds curiously, too, when we remember the 
burden of Christian teaching and preaching, and 
remind ourselves that the writer means to show 
the superiority of the Christian system. Ina de- 
tailed criticism we should find many exceptions 
to take to the statements of Mr. Hebbard. Nev- 


ertheless, his essay is much superior to the aver- , 


age writing on the same subject, and should be 
\read. Dr. Clarke breaks a lance with Mr. Froth- 
‘ingham. His tone is perfect, and we think he 
‘makes good his point in a measure—that is, he 
shows that the “official Christ’’ is found in the 
\synoptical gospels. It might still be questioned, 
thowever, whether the opposition, which Mr. 
‘ i i izes , does not really exist, even 
ee cet tx otlanes to differe 4 nt docu- 
| ments so precisely as be thinks. 


We might be stolid enough | 


tire New Testament. It makes Christianity a 
vital organism, and in vain shall we seek to com- 
preliend the spiritual force of Christianity and de- 
termine its agency in the evolution of modern 
civilization until we have comprehended the 
Messianic idea and determined the sources, the 
channels, and the limitations of its power. His- 
tory, bot theology, must reveal the origin of 
Christianity, and history teaches us that it is the 
offspring ot Jewish faith and Greek thought. The 
speaker then went on to account for the rapid de- 
velopment of Christianity by the fact of the uni- 
versal decay of the old mythologies uf Greece and 
Rome at the time of its advent, and said that 
Christianity’s progress was not more remarkable 
than that of Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
Mormonism. It was adapted, as they were, to 
the spirit of the times. He alluded to the custom 
among ‘‘Liberal Christians’’ of extolling the su- 
| perior purity of primitive Christianity, and said 
| that in doing that they were praising the blossom 
at the expense of the fruit, for the formation of 
the Athanasian and Augustinian theology was 
the logical result of the claim made by Jesus of 
being the Saviour of the world, while the erection 
of the Romish hierarcliy was the natural result of 
the attempt to founda universal church on this 
claim. The Romish Church is the ripened fruit 
of the Messianic germ, the supreme culmination 
of Christianity. The Reformation was simply 
the first stage of its decay. 

Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, and their com- 
peers, were the first apostles of Free Religion, 
while Socinas, Priestley, Channing, carried on the 
work of disintegration still further, and gave birth 
to the deafening demand of humanity for spirit- 
ual freedom. Liberai Christianity, that is, ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity as liberal as it can be,” has reduced the 
Messianic idea to its minimum dimensions and 
its minimum power. ‘Lhe next step is outside of 
Christianity altogether. Christianity, gradual in 
its growth and gradual in its decay, coming to its 
prime in the Romish Church and lying at death's 
door in the Unitarian Church, has reached the 
highest possibilities of the Messianic faith, and is 
destined to wane before a faith deeper and broad- 
er still. Its history from beginning to end is the 
history of men’s faith in Christ; its first and last 
word is by the law of its being, ““Come to Jesus.’”’ 
In proportion as Jesus fails to attract its supreme 
homage and worship, in that proportion it ceases 
to be Christianity, and merges into that univer- 
sal religion where only history is the history of 
the soul, and which is the external substance, 
while Christianity is the perishing form. 

The speaker then went on to consider the foun- 
dation ot Christianity, and cited many passages 
of Scripture in relation to the Messiah aad to 
Christ’s doctrines. Le drew the conclasioz that 
Christianity was merely Judaism developed. He 
said that Christ’s pure and lofty spirit rejected 
the idea of an earthly kingdom, and aspired to a 
spiritual supremacy, and inspired by the spirit of 
the time he felt that he was the Messiah who was 
to establish the Kingdom of God and reign in the 
hearts of men. Believing himself to be the 
annointed of God, he aspired to be, not the visible 
king of the Jewish theocracy, but the invisible 
king of the very heart of humanity, and claimed 
ithe Messianic diadem with death for its chief 


|jewel. He aimed to be Lord and King by mak- 


ing himself the great center of the world’s divin- 
est life, and he sought to prove his kingship by 
the more than regal majesty of his service. This 
was his divinest trait,—his seeking to realize his 
supreme Mastership through a supreme Servant- 
ship. Yet this looked to his own elevation to a 
throne, albeit a spiritual throne; and the speaker 
-| considered this the “last infirmity of a most no- 
ble mind.’” There is a greater ambition than 
| that ot Christ, who aspired to reign by serving, 
| and that is to serve without aspiring to reign. 

This is a loftier ideal than Christ’s, and Socrates 
_ lived and died to make it real. There is no spir- 
,itual freedom but in supreme reverence for the 
| still, small voice within the private soul, which 
| made the greatness of Jesus himself, but which 
| he did not foster in his disciples. This was his 
| great mistake, but this mistake put the world in 
his debt; for the world was not then fit for self- 
government in spiritual freedom, and is not 
wholly ripe for it to-dzy, and subservience to 
Jesus was just and pure. 

But the spirit of Christianity itself has become 
gradually more and more discordant with mod- 
ern civilization and modern religion, and those 
sects which are attempting to adapt it to modern 
hfe are unconsciously officiating at its funeral. 
Christianity as a great historical and spiritual 
| power must remain religion within the limits of 
| the Messianic faith. Idealize and transcendent- 
| alize the Christ as highly as you may, his power 
j}is gone the moment you make him aught less 
j than a person. It is the vitality of Jesus that 
| makes the vitality of his religion. Pass beyond 
| the circle of its supreme influence and you have 

passed outside of Christianity. However some 
| May yearn, having lost all faith in the Messianic 
| idea, to retain nevertheless the Christian name, 
|he believed that the instinct of sincerity will 
| finally wean them from this desire. For him- 
| self he accepted the consequences of his inmost 
| convictions. The central Christian idea was no 
longer for him. The essential Christian spirit 
was for him no longer the highest, the nublest or 
| the divinest spirit, and therefore he had resigned 
the Christian name. Free religion has no history 
save the history of the universal human spirit in 
its God-ward growth. It is spiritual, not histor- 
ical; universal, not special; inward, not outward. 
' It is simply the effort of the soul to tind the truth, 
| to live the truth, and to love the truth, uncoerced 
;and free. It is intellect daring to think unawed 
by public opinion. It is conscience daring to as- 
| sert the higher law in face of a corrupted scciety 
‘and a contorming church. It is will setting at 
{naught the world’s tyrannies, and putting into 
action the private whispers of the still, small voice. 
| It is heart addressing universal and changeless 
law, and trusting it as eternal and perfect law. 
It is the soul of man asserting its infinite superi- 
ority to all its own creations, burning with deep 
devotion for all that is true and pure, and offer- 
jing to the great Unseen its incense of self-re- 
; Specting worship. Is is neither affirmation. nor 
| negation of the established, but rather a deep 
consciousness that all the established is inferior 
to that which has established it. It is the spirit 
of self-conscious freedom, aiming evermore at the 
| best, and trusting itself as infinitely divine. In 
short, it is that sense of spiritual unity with God 
| which fills the soul with reverence for itself and 
| disables it from worshipping aught but this in- 
| dwelling God. 
| The heart of the great controversy which is 
; now shaking the world to its profoundest depths 
| ig the question of the spiritual value of the Chris- 
| tian confession. Here is the battle-ground be- 
, tween authority and freedom, the vast Christian 
, church and the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
| the great historical faith of the Old World and 
| the genius of American liberty—in short, between 
| Christianity and Free Religion. Let us contrast 
{the two. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
| Curist himself, the divinely appointed Saviour 
| of the World, the one Life, the Truth, the Way. 
| The corner-stone of Free Religion is the univer- 
sal soul of man; the common nature of humanity 
as the source and origin of the world’s best life. 
Out of this have sprung, in accordance with un- 
changing spiritual laws, all churches, faiths and 
| religions. Nothing less than the entire history 
of humanity can reveal all its possibilities, and 
through its inherent divineness alone can the 
world be saved. The Christian fellowship is as 
wide as all Christianity, no wider; but the fellow- 
ship of Free Religion is wide as humanity itself,— 
all that are born of woman are brothers and equals 
in virtue of their common nature. There is no 
right of spiritual primogeniture, no monopoly of 
inspiration, no precedence of creed. A deep hu- 
mility in the presence of infinite truth forbids 
any to despise another’s earnest faith. It is out 
of this profound sentiment of human equality in 
respect to all spiritual privileges that a profound 
respect for all other human equalities is boru. 
The supreme object of the Christian churvh is to 
| bring all men within its fold under the sc »pter of 











| its Lord; but the supreme object of Free Religion 
is to humanize the world, to educate, to spiritual- 
ize, to develop the race, to bring out of man the 
' best that is in him. While the social idea of the 
| Christian church is that of a “Kingdom of God,’’ 
with Christ for its king, tiat of Free Religion 
is that of a Commonwealth of God, in which 
there is neither king nor Lord, but all are free 
and equal citrzens. The highest possible exhor- 
{ taticn of Christianity is to say ‘‘Be like Christ,”’ 
| the highest eulogy, “He is like Christ’’; but the 
| highest exhortation of Free Religion is, “Be thy- 
| self,’ its highest possible praise, ‘‘He was true to 
| himself, and therefore true to humanity and God.” 
It sees that a single absolute ideal for all mankind 
| would be a most appalling curse. It would ex- 
| tinguish individuality, make character impossible, 
| and destroy the very root of allcivilization. But 
| the profoundest contrast of all lies in a fundamen- 
tal unlikeness of spirit between the two religions. 
The spirit of Christianity has always been that 
of self-abnegation, self-distrust, self-contempt, on 
| the one hand, and on the other that of utter 
spiritual prostration before Christ and utter sub- 
| mission to his perfect will. This has always, if 
carried out, produced the suppression of self, the 
| humiliation of the private will in order that the 
| will of the Master may be done in heart and life; 
| the soul is surrendered to a will outside itself. 
| But the spirit of free Christianity produces in the 
| free soul self-poise, self-respect. God in Christ is 
| God outside of self, and devotion to him must be 
| self-suppression; but God in humanity is God in 
| every soul, and devotion to him becomes supreme 
| self-reverence and self-trust. The spirit of Free 
Religion is the spirit of freedom, of manly and 
womanly self-respect, of deep religious faith in 
| the God within; and because its faith in self is a 
| better faith in God, it is the perfect blending of 
sturdy self-reliance with devout humility and 
pious trust. 

He concluded by reviewing and summing up 
the main argument of his address, and said that 
he could not conceal from himself, while feeling 
the power of the Christian spirit and beauty of 
the Christian church, that it is not adapted to the 
present as it has been to the past, and that a 
deeper, grander and higher faith is silently enter- 
ing the heart of humanity. The yoke of Jesus, 
though easy, yet involves spiritual servitude, and 
the spirit of the age demands the manly exercise 
of spiritual freedom. 
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4 “Immortality.” 
A PAPER 
— BY — 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, OF NEWPORT, 
Read at the Sicth Sunday Aflernoon Meeting, at Hort 
cultural Hel, Boston, February 21, 1369. 


A 


[Reported for the Post.) 

In commencing, Mr. Higginson said that he 
' had consented to take part in this course of lec- 
‘tures with great reluctance, because it was now 

ten years since he had left what ia called the min- 
istry, or had spoken in public on Sunday. Yet 

this discontinuance of a once-familiar custom may 
‘have brought to him this advantage, that what- 
| ever he had to say could be said without any of 
! the conventionalisms and that almost inevitably 
autocratic attitude of the pulpit, and also perhaps 
without those antagonisms against the pulpit at- 
titude which is characteristic, in a great degree, 
of those who have left it very lately. He could 
therefore feel, somewhat confidently, that he was 
able to speak his sentiments as 4 man, not as an 
institution, nor as a piece of reaction from an in- 
stitution, which is almost as bad. He once heard 
old Dr. Beecher preach, and he should never for- 
get the cheerfulness with which he remarked, af- 
ter he had announced his text, “That is a good 
text.”” He had forgotten what the text was, and 
what the sermon was, but that one sentence stood 
in his mind, for old Dr. Beecher was the father of 
more brains than any man in America. If ever 
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a text to speak mi a exe 

ich condenses into one word the substance 0 
egpen of discourses, he had it in the word 
“Immortality.” 

7 the remarkable narrative of the last davs of 
‘Socrates, Crito is re’ as asking him, “where 
shall we bury you?” To which Socrates answer- 
ed, “I cannot persuade this Crito that I am Soc- 
rates that now arranges and methodizes this dis- 
course, he is so convinced that I am that which 
is to be borne away and buried out of sight. 
so it seemed that all this which I have been argu- 
ing to you—that presently I shall be with you no 
more, but shall go away, when I have drank the 

ison, to some happy state of blessedness—is all 

n vain, and Crito does not believe it. Ask me 
rather where you shall bury my body, and I will 
gladly answer you, ‘bury me any where and any- 
how you please.’’”’ Thirty centuries have passed 





And j sible to include it as one of the paths by which 


‘ 
‘ 
i 
‘ 


since then; generations, races, and languages . 


have come and gone; the religious sentiment of 
the world has embodied itself in forms unknown 
to Socrates, dogmas of which he never dreamed; 
new minglings of mythology have come to dis- 
turb the pure religious instincts as the old ones 
did, and still we utter those timid and faithless 
words, and the Critos are more numerous 1n the 
world than the representatives of Socrates. The 
moments of inconsistency are more common than 
the moments of clear sight. ; 
It used to be thought that the magnet lost its 
power when it was brought near a burial ground, 
and our moral magnets seem to have very much 
the same characteristic. " 
points and keep them out of sight. How rare 
things are simplicity of faith, a quiet, easy, habit- 
usl cheerfulness of lodking at all the facts of time 
or of eternity! How many Christian ministers 
have devoted their best energies to bringing the 
instinctive faith in immortality to the minds of 


vade unpleasant | 1 \ y 
opel : ! emotions here, and say to his companions in the 


- make fame and fortune alike indifferent to us. 
- When one lives nobly day by day, he feels that 


; where once we went to school tugether, and what 
| happened in that school ?” 


their children, proving to them by argument, | 


aping volumes u volumes upon them, to 
a that no one “a right to believe in immor- 
tality on any evidence that free religion can fur- 
nish; that any faith in immortality before the 
time of Jesus is a baseless faith and reflects no 
credit on the logic of those who hold it. And 
then, after destroying in their children, so far as 
in their power, the only grounds on which the 
faith in immortality can be erected, they try to 
balance the injury by giving their children libra- 
ries of volumes on the resurrection of Jesus. 

There were many different paths by which per- 
sons might come to believe in immortality, just 
as in the royal forests of France the roads are so 
arranged that they converge from time-to-time In 
certain sunny places in the central forest, which 
are called stars. In the forest of life the thought 
of immortality is such a st-r. There is no one 
road prescribed on which all men are to walk. 
We may walk on any road which will take us 
there, and we will end in the faith of immortality. 
We need not be anxious because others are going 
a different road, but reverence the different means 
God gives us for tinding the same great truth of 
immortality. He was glad that we lived in a 
world long enough and belonged to a human na- 
ture vast enough to give to a hundred souls dif- 
ferent methods of reaching the truth, and to give 
them the possibility of a sympathy so wide and a 
mutual trust so deep, that some day or other, if 
not now, each may be willing to respect the indi- 
viduality of the others. 

The first path by which we come to the thought 
of immortality is the path of instinct. — It is use- 
less tor those who are born without this instinct, 
or have lost itin their cradles, to deny it, when 
the whole lives of others were made happy by its 
possessicn. All over the world, among the most 
uninstructed people, we find the dawning of this 
instinct. Was there ever an American Indian 
who had not the instinct of immortality! The 
speaker had lived for two years among the South- 
ern negroes, whose whole lives were transformed 
and ennobled by their belief in immortality, which 
he believed, from the bottom of his soul, to be an 
instinct. It was a part of their very natures, 
and could not be taken away from them. It gave 
them strength in danger, patience under adver- 
sity, and roused and stirred them into action. 

In the regiment which the speaker commanded 
was an old black man named Adam Allston, who 
was the seer and prophet of the regiment. When 
anything important was on foot, when any excite- 
ment went through the camp, old Adam's tent 
used to be surrounded by the blacks in the eve- 
ning listening to his earnest prayers. When they 


were to be roused to any act of courage and en- | 


ergy, the exhortations of old Adam were not in 
regard to the attainment of glory or even to the 
performance of their duty, but rather the certain- 
ty for future life and the insignificance and trivi- 
ality of the fact of death. Onve when the regi- 
ment was coming down the river in a steamboat 
from an incursion into the enemy’s country, the 
old man addressed the men in his quaint accents 
as follows:— When I heerd de bom-shell scream- 
ing troo de ar like de judgment day, I said to 
myself, ‘Suppose my head was tooken off dis 
night, dey couldn’t put my soul in de torments, 
unless God was my enemy; and when de rifle- 
balls came hissing ’cross de deck I prayed aloud, 
‘Lord, help my congregation. Boys, load and 
fire!’’’ Said the speaker, “Since the ‘Fear God 
and keep your powder dry’ of Oliver Cromwell, 
where has there been an appeal like that? This 
old man could not give a reason for his belief in 


immortality—it was an instinct; he could not | 


think any other way. sera 

All his lite the speaker had believed in immor- 
tality ; he had never had a doubt about it, and he 
was as sure as any one could be that it was sim- 
ply an instinct. How false are our theolog?es and 
traditiuns in regard to the immediate fact of death! 
Dying people did not have their fear ot death 
which false teachings implant in the minds of the 
robust. People who when in health were the 
most horrified at the idea of death, lose all that 
repugnance as it approaches. 
AQ person who, as the time of death drew near, 
was atraid to die; and he had seen death in many 


forms, and had talked with many familiar with | 


disease. This reconciliation to death is not caused 
by the prayers of clergymen; it is the instinct of 
the human soul, which comforts us as death draws 
near. : 
Another path to a belief in immortality, when 
from any cause the instinct is undeveloped, is 
through love. He once knew a gifted woman 
who, through girlhood, was tormented with an 
apparent inability to believe in immortality; but 
who, as soon as she became a mother and her 
babe was lying on her breast, wrote to him that 
her doubts were gone, and that the first dawn- 
ings of the spirit in her babe’s life were too plain 
to be mistaken; and when, six months afterwards, 
the babe left her and preceded her to heaven, she 
said: “Since my child went to heaven, heaven 
has come down to me; I have but one solicitade, 
that growth may come on slowly there, so that I 
may take her in my arms again.’’ That is the 
path to the idea of immortality by love, and it is 
a very simple one. : i 
he had known a young mother to cling to it, al- 
though brought up and surrounded by infidels 
who ridiculed her in every way for believing that 
she should meet her child in another world. 
Another path to the idea of immortality is 
through the will. There sometimes comes over 
us, when we think of the noblest and strongest 
souls we have ever known, such a sense of pow- 
er and permanency, such a consciousness of 


strength, that it is at such moments inpossible | 


for us to conceive that our individual existence is 
terminated or resolved into some vast nebulosity 
of lite. The world must be so full; there is so 
much to be done. 


or she seem t traverse the course of life with 


immortality. 
Sometimes when we 


there must be 
feel this for ourselves. 


are fully roused and concentrated on some- | 


thing that interests us profoundly, we teel such a 
consciousness of being organized into an individ- 
ual force that it seems as if we must last beyond 
this world; as if we were meant for something 
more than three score years and ten. 
require a vast amount of thought once in a while 
to have such a feeling as that, though one may 
not keep it always. God has put into the soul of 
man a possibility of will so strong that he rejoices 
in some moments of his life to accept it, and says 


within himself, reverently, “I have decided not | 
There is no argument so strong as the | 
mutual influence we exert upon one another. | 


to die.’ 


We are stronger for each other's strength. 


The last path by which men come to the faith 
The intellect | 


in immortality is by the intellect. 
demands satisfaction; it has a right to satistaction. 
We may believe in immortality through instinct, 
or through love, or through visible strength; but 
we want our whole nature Concentrated. We 
want something that intellect also can accept and 
hold te. See how the intellect comes in to accept 
and mould into a whole these other thoughts. 
See how with this path all the others may run; 
this instinct, this vearning desire of the race, this 
sense of demand of immortality. Well, what 
more does intellect want than that?! 
very philosophy we call modern, the philosophy ot 
induction, the 
establish for the created world more vast and cer- 
tain than this, that every instinct through all ex- 
istences up to man predicts its own fulfillment,— 


that every desire ot a race is sure of gratification? | 


To the speaker the fact that the idea of immortal- 
ity was susceptible of logical demonstration added 
nothing. But the path of intellect was the path 
through which many had come and would come 
to; the idea and arguments that he had advanced 
were only a few that might be given. 


| constitution of our country, taken the oath of of- 


| nation to do to the best of my ability all that it 
requires of me. [ 
| tion I feel but accept them without fear. 
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| 


THE 


recent strange mysteries and advances in spiritual 
science are to still futher elucidate it, was a ques- 
tion he had not time to discuss; but he believed 
that the so-called spiritualists were in the path 
which has led to all the great physical discover- 
ies.in times past, and that their opponents repre- 
sent those who in all ages have hindered the pro- 
gress of science. But the whole pseudo-science 
of spiritualism, for it was only a few scattered 
phenomena, was so immature that it was impos- 
the speaker could lead his hearers to the thoughts 
of immortality. Yet it had led the minds of tens 

of thousands, who had never been comforted be- 


t fore, to a faith in immortality, and this blessed- 


ness was so great that multitudes of others were 
yearning to embrace the same beliet. oe | 

By these various paths the human race, in Its | 
various temperaments, comes to this great knowl. | 
edze. In proportion as they attain it, their life 
becomes larger and wider, and they live on, re- 
gardless of the little fact of death. They feel 
sure that in whatever sphere they live there is 
something for us to do, and it makes little differ- 
ence where we doit. When a person believes 
in immortality sincerely, it makes little difference 
to him whether he stays here to do some particu- 
lar work, or goes somewhere else to do another. 
He is like the sailor on board ship, whose duty it 
is, not to do his own will, but the will of his mas- 
ter. A deep and abiding behef in immortality 


he may one day look back upon all our joys and 


other world, “Do you remember yonder planet 





President Grant’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress. 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD DOCUMENT. 


Citizens of the United States:—Your suffrages 
having elected me to the office of President of the 
United States, I have, in conformity with the. 


fice prescribed therein. I have taken this oath 
without mental reservation and with the determi- 


The responsibilities of the posi- 
The ot- 
fice has come to me unsought. I commence its 
duties untrammeled. I bring to it a conscious de 
sire and determination to fill it to the best of my 
ability to the satisfaction of the people. i 

On all leading questions agitating the public 
mind I will always express my views to Congress, 
and urge them according to my judgment; and 
when I think it advisable will exercise the consti- 
tutional privilege of interposing a veto to defeat 
measures which I oppose. But all laws will be 
faithfully executed whether they meet my approv- 
alor not. I shall on all subjects have a policy to 
recommend, but none to enforce against the will 
of the people. Laws are to govern all alike, those 
opposed as well as those who favor them. Iknow 
no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnox- 
ious laws so effective as their stringent execution. 

The country having just emerged from a great 
rebellion, many questions will come before it for 
settlement in the next four years which preceding 
administrations have never had to deal with. In 
meeting these it is desirable that they should be 
approached calmly, without prejudice, hate, or 
sectional pride, remembering that the greatest 
good to the greatest number is the object to be at- 
tained. This requires security of person, proper- 
ty, and for religious and political opinion in every 
part of our common country without regard to lo- 
cal prejudice. All laws to secure these ends will 
receive my best efforts for their enforcement. 

A great debt has been contracted in securing 
to us and our posterity the Union; the payment 
of this, principal and interest, as well as the re- 
turn to a specie basis, as svon as it can be accom- 
plished without material detriment to the debtor 
class or to the country at large, must be provided 
for. To protect the national honor every dollar 
of government indebtedness should be paid in 
gold, unlesa otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract. Let it be understood that no repudia- 
tor of one farthing of our public debt will be trust- 
ed in public place and it will go far toward 
strengthening a credit which ought to be the best 
in the world, and will ultimately enable us to re- 
place the debt with bonds bearing less interest 
than we now pay. ‘To this should be added a 
faithful collection of the revenue, a strict account- 
ability to the Treasury for every dollar collected, 
and the greatest practicable retrenchment in ex- 
penditure in every department of government. 

When we compare the paying capacity of the 
country now with the ten States in poverty from 
the effects of war, but soon to emerge, I trust, into 
greater prosperity than ever before, with its paying 
capacity twenty-five years ago, and calculate what 
it probably will be twenty-five years hence, who 
can doubt the feasibility of paying every dollar 
then with more ease than we now pay for useless 
luxuries? Why, it looks as though Providence 
had bestowed upon us a strong-box in the pre- 





He never heard of | country, those who from their age must be its 


So strong is the emotion that | 


It is rare to see such a com- | 
bination as we have seen in that person, and he | 


It doesn’t | 


Take the | 


conian, what law can induction | 


| cious metals locked up in the sterile mountains of 
| the far West, of which we are now forging the 
| key to unlock to meet the very contingency that 
| is pow upon us. Ultimately it may be necessary 
| to insure the facilities to reach these riches, and 
it may be necessary also that the general govern- 
ment should give its aid to secure this access. 
But that should only be when a dollar of obliga- 
| tion to pay secures precisely the same sort of dol- 
| lar to use now, and not before. 

While the question of specie payments is in 
| abeyance the prudent business man is careful 
| about contracting debts payable in the distant 
! future. The nation should tollow the same rule. 
| A prostrate commerce is to be rebuilt and all in- 
| dustries encouraged. The young men of the 


rulers twenty-five years hence, have a peculiar 
interest in maintaining the national honor. A 
moment’s reflection as to what will be our com- 


COMMONWEALTH, 


‘them. 


—a clear and honest mind directs the sailing of 
the ship! How pleasing the contrast with his 
predecessor! Let the country and all good caus- 
es rejoice, for honor, manliness and responsibil- 
ity now stand sentinels over our national interests! | 
The President recalls in his sententious words | 
the duty of Congress. ‘‘Liws are to govern all 


‘alike, those opposed as well as those who favor | 


I know no method to secure the repeal of | 
bad or obnoxious laws so effective as their strin- | 
gent execution.” A kindly but, suggestive word | 
of caution to the law-makers! They have their | 
share in the administration; let them exercise it | 
with discretion. The new President is to be nei- | 
ther an obsequious supplicant upon, nor an inter- | 
meddling dictator to, Congress. He will not | 
interfere with, nor will he be indifferent to, its | 
acts. So, in the same spirit, he addresses the | 
country at large when he says that many ques- 
tions will arise in the next four years never be- 
fore any preceding administration, which it is 
desirable to approach calmly, without prejudice, 
hate or sectional pride, remembering that the 
greatest good to the greatest number is the attain- 
able object, and this “requires security of person, 


every part of our common country without re- 
gard to local prejudice.’’ This is the strongest 
pledge that could be given that toleration and pro- 
tection shall be the boon of the humblest citizen. 
God grant it! 

The President’s remarks on the financial obli- 
gations of the government will meet with a re- 
sponse from every honest man. They fore- 
shadow an era of economy, rigid accountability 
and efficient administration in all matters pertain- 
ing to the revenue. The national debt is to be 
reduced speedily; the return to specie payments 
is assured at no very distant day—these are the 
inferences from this part of the message. The 
business community and the day-laborers, alike, 
will hail the promise of the President’s firm pur- 
pose ot securing and economizing the revenue. 

No less suggestive are the President’s remarks 
on our foreign policy. He is for equity between 
nations, and protection to the citizen. Respect- 
ing others’ rights, he will demand equal respect 
for our own. This sentiment has the right na- 
tional tone. 

The great moral and political questions which 
lie wrapped in universal suffrage are not over- 
looked by President Grant, and they have his 
calm attention. He goes to the rvot of the whole 
matter when he says the question of suffrage is 
one likely to agitate the public ‘‘so long as a por- 
tion of the nation are excluded from its privileges 
in any State,’’ and of course it seems ‘‘very de- 
sirable’’ to him that the question should be set- 
tled now. He therefore entertains the hope and 
expresses the desire that the new constitutional 
amendment may be at once ratified. 

With the request for patient forbearance one 
toward another, and a determined effort on the 
part of every citizen to do his share towards ce- 
menting a happy union, the President closes an 
inaugural address which in spirit and scope, in 
what it declares and what it suggests; cannot but 
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revenue service, Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Gen. John A. Rawlins, late President Grant’s 


Secretary of War—changes which strengthened 
the Cabinet in some particulars and weakened it 


in none. 
At the same time of these changes Secretary 


Washburne was nominated and confirmed as 
minister to France, and thus judiciously placed 
where both his health and leisure will be con- 
sulted. 

The Cabinet as now constituted will give great 


| gratification to the progressive element of the Re- 


publican party, and will ensure efficiency in the 


tion of foreign affairs, and cordially cooperative 
with the loyal sentiment in establishing a just and 
free national policy. 








Political Confidences. 
It may have seemed to some a little ungracious 


aig eos - « | that Senator Sumner did not readily agree to the 
property, and religious and political opinion, in | cei gies : duly ah : 
propositions of Senators Patterson and Sherman, 


on Saturday afternoon last, to repeal the section 


Stewart from discharging his duties as the Treas- 
uary chiet when his services were so much de- 
sired by President Grant. It is not generally 
known, however, that he had no sooner interposed 
his objection than several Senators personally 
thanked him for his quick and firm decision, en- 
forced shortly after b¥ numerous calls and notes 
at his residence, trom Senators and Representa- 
tives alike, and since by the almost universal 
voice of the press and of the business community 
most directly interested. The fact is, Senator 
Sumner was master of that whole question, and, 
had his advice been asked, could have given most 
useful informatiun to both the President and the 
Secretary. He knew that that law was drafted 
by Hamilton, and approved by Washington, ‘‘in 
the best days of the republic,’ as the fond though 
not always pertinent saying is; and he knew, too, 
that it had ever been of the highest service in 
promoting an honest administration of the Treas- 


of tne act of 1789 which precluded Secretary | 


Ynation and confirmation of Hamilton Fish, of; ren, who invited him to dine with them. It was 
| New York, an old-fashioned, conservative Repub modest, sensible and well-conceived. 


The fol- 


lican, as Secretary of State; George S. Boutwell, | lowing is an extract from it:— 


| of Massachusetts, a radical, the organizer of the! When coming, for the first time, to Washington, 


I heard the speeches on the Dred Scort decision, 


and on the other great questions then agitating | 


this country. I however learned that tll then 


| military secretary, and an able and liberal man, the Germans had had but very little influence in 


(the decision of those political questions. The 
| reason was, I am ied to believe, that the Germans 
| voted solely at the command ot party. The anti- 
slavery movement in 1855-6 made them, for the 
‘first time, judge independently tor themselves. 
| From that moment they commanded the respect 
of the Americans. In acknowledging the char- 
acteristics ot the Americans, it must be said that 
| they possess many fine qualities which are not, 
las a rule, tound with Germans; while, on the 
| other hand, the Germans are possessed of many 
| features worthy of the appreciation of their native- 
, born tellow-citizens. | Appiause.| The blending 
| of these features creates tie American collective 


-execution of the laws, honor the administra-| nationality. If [have succeeded in gaining re- 


| spect for this collective nationality I am satistied. 
[Applause.] No nation on earth would be as lib- 
eral with regard to emigrated citizens as the 
American. [Applause.] The place to which I 
have been raised I shall, therefore, use not to rep- 


resent the foreign-born element solely, but the | 


native element just as well. Till now we, my 
Republican triends, have had clear steering. New 
| aims, new questions, will turn up; you who have 
| been so united may perhaps separate on some 
jissues. Butif ever this should be the case, you 
wili, 1 hope, never lose faith in the principles 
| which have guided us. I hope I shall not make 
|}my American-born ‘fellow-citizens regret having 
,made me United States Senator, while 1 always 
hope to do honor to the German name. 


ating exercises of the New England Female Med- 
ical College, last week, were held in the lecture- 
hall of the college in Camden street. The class 
numbered about thirty, mostly young women be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Mr. 
William Cumston, president of the institution, 
conferred the degree of Doctor!of Medicine on 
Miss Emma H. Callender of Ferrisburg, Vt., and 


Professor Aikin, of Amherst, N. H., pronounced 


which was ‘Progress in Medical Science.” In the 
evening the first class-supper was held at the 
house of Doctress Fletcher in Asylum street. 
All skeptics as to the practicability of educating 
women in the science of medicine would have 


Women’s Mepicat Epucation.—The gradu- | 


Mrs. Sarah A. Fletcher of Boston, after which | 


an able and scholarly valedictory, the subject of | 





| though his predecessor, Chester I. Reed, thought | of the statute of 1789 pursuant to a suggestion 
| otherwise. However, the Governor, considering | originally trom a subordinate official of the Treas- 
| the cause of the legislation in question wholly | ury Department; and this fact has given rise to 
| removed, advises the repeal; and it will probably ; the query whether the provisions of the Jenckes 
‘be done. Civil-Service bill might not properly be some- 
That very cheeky individual, George Francis | what extended, as to the scope of their applica- 
Various old saws and maxims have recur- 


Train, was the cause of the loss of a very good | tion. 
share of Monday’s session by an effort to secure | red to the minds and echoed from the tongues of 
the use of the Green Room for a lecture to the | many, such as, ‘‘In the multitude of counsellors 
| members on finance! Democratic Plunkett of there is safety; ‘‘Look before you leap,’’ etc.; 
| Pittsfield thought Train was sane and a master of | as well as the sage observation of “Ed’ard Cut- 
the subject, and offered the order that was to al-! tle, mariner,” viz., “For which you'll overhaul 
low him to blatherskite ad infinitum, and a eare-' the book, and-when found, make a note of.” 
less House yielded to the request by 66 to 65. “ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.”’ 
Soon, however, such hard and sensible heads as! However unfortunate the friction of the ma- 
Bird of Walpole, Plumer of Boston, and others, chinery at the first start of the administration 
got ina motion to reconsider and not a few truth- may have seemed to us, almost everybody is 
ful remarks about its subject, which he, sprawl- hopeful that things will soon be in smooth-run- 
ing out on one of the lounges, had the good for-! ning order. Grant is universally believed and 
tune to hear—than which nothing he has heard | contided in as honest, and a thorough well-wisher 
lately will do him half so much benefit. Of to all the best interests of the country. And as 
course the request was kicked out of the House | his action at Belmont, and afterwards at Shiloh, 
| by a vote of 120 to 12. | was criticized and inveighed against, but lost 
By-the-way, that same afternoon, Mr. Collins ‘sight of in the victorious blaze of Donelson, 
of Boston, who was one of the defenders of Train’s | Vicksburg, Richmond and Appomattox, so this 
right to blackguard everybody by express per- | slight planetary perturbation is expected to be ut- 
mission of the Legislature, got leave to introduce | terly forgotten when the orb, so hopefully greeted 
a bill providing that when a person professing the | at its rising, shall sweep majestically through its 
Christian religion takes an oath no other ceremo- | quadrennial cycle. God grant it may be so! 
ny shall be required than that of raising the right | SEWARD'S GUARD STILL ON THE WALK. 
hand. Ofcourse this is an attempt to set aside! Notwithstanding the departure of the venera- 
| the kissing of the Douay Bible by the faithful as | ble ex-premier for his home at Auburn, some 
a preliminary to truth-telling. As an extraordi- | three or four days ago, his armed “sentinel Was 
narily-catholic Catholic myself, I don’t want to’ still pacing his accustomed beat as I passed the 
say anything against Mr. Collins’s countrymen; house this morning. Who or what he is guard- 
but any one who ever attended a court where ing Iam unable to say. Perhaps it is the ghost 
Irish witnesses are heard, knows that it is mighty | of Philip Barton Key—as it was from a chamber- 
hard to get the truth out of them even upon window in this building, then used as a club- 
| the sanetity of a Catholic oath. What, then, will house, that he responded to the signals for the 
be the character of their testimony when there is clandestine interviews for which he paid so dearly. 
| no fear of the anathema of St. Peter before them ? _ONE FROM MASSACHUSETTS SURE; POSSIBLY Two. 
| The bill was referred to the judiciary committee, | Judge Hoar was sworn in as Attorney-General 
' who had better let it remain referred. |to-day. There are gossipy predictions that Mr. 
A good committee for the lobby investigation Hoar will probably remain in his new position 
has been nominated, and if they have any heart, but a short time, being booked for a place upon 
for their work they will give us some rich de- ;the Supreme Bench, or a first-class foreign mis- 
| velopments. They are Needham of Middlesex, sion—though nobody I have met knows of any 
White of Plymouth, and Ladd of Hampden, of, positive warrant for such speculations. To-mor- 
| the Senate; Child of Boston, Nelson of Worces- | row’s sun will probably see Gov. Buutwell in the 





ury department, and was equally a safeguard to- 
day tor every upright importer in the land. To 
repeal it in the interest of one individual desirous 
of holding office was to give that individual a 
preference—was to elevate him to an exceptional 
mR among ~~ would not only work retary Gregory of the coilege, Dr. Tracy of An- 
Se add Weer a SS repel dean of the faculty, Dr. Aikin of Amherst, 
tion into vinoieken as to its impartiality and jus- Bn en eae, Dean Seek, 
: ee : ie, professor of anatomy, and Dr. Gilbert, professor 
tice, which it could not in any contingency afford. f A > th é cneenctad will 
Mr. Sumner knew, too, that there were several |. opine BP a ee 

aa beri ; ~ | the college we noticed Senator Buttrick of Barre, 
acts which must be repealed besides that of 1789 | Rev. J. Vila Blake of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
ere Mr. Stewart could serve as Secretary of the} 
‘Treasury (unless he wholly relinquished his pri- 
vate business), the abrogation of which, for Mr. 
Stewart’s special convenience, would make the 
request of the President too onerous, in a legis- 
lative view, ever to be granted. Moreover, he 


had their doubts dissipated could they have 
looked in upon that company of modest and cul- 
tivated women who have chosen the practice of 
medicine as their field of labor. Among the 
guests were Mr. President Cumston and Mr. Sec- 





gregational Society, Dr. Thayer and wife, and 
Dr. Waters and wife, of Boston, the latter a grad- 
uate of the college last year. 





'D., which merited the hearty applause it re- 





gratify the heart of every patriot and give un- 
questioned assurance of an era of justice, pros- 
perity and peace to every son of the great republic. 





The Cabinet. 

The original cast by President Grant of his 
Cabinet was a compliment to the business inter- 
ests of the country. While combining conserva- 
tive and radical elements, it meant, through each 
individual member, integrity and efliciency. 
Though “‘politicians’’ were not excluded from it, 
these had administrative qualities which would 
be of the highest service to the President and the 
country. The problem seemed to be: Given, a 
gigantic national debt, and consequent untoward 
burdens upon the producing and mercantile 
classes; desired, the quickest and most eco- 
nomical method of reducing the one and lifting the 
other. Elihu B. Washburne, of Illinois, a foe 


had, only two days before, heard the Dresident 
| declare that he should enforce ai/ the laws, even 
| those to which he was opposed, with impartiality ; 
and to have all the statutes relating to the Secre 
tary of the Treasury set aside for Mr. S.’s private 
gratification, would make such legislation too before tha Wext lecture-term. about: half: the 
indefensible to be seriously submitted to the pub- : . os 3 
e : : . amount required for that purpose having been 
lic. It was the highest kindness towards Presi- . 
: : - . already subscribed. 
dent Grant, therefore, in Mr. Sumner, to restrain pe eres NE 
his ardent friends, Messrs. Patterson and Sher-| Tue Bequests or tie Late Francis Jack- 
fi shi ABEVG ee son.—Supreme Judicial Court, Suffolk, ss , March 
man, from rushing precipitately into a course of 6.—Chapman, C. J., Hoar, Gray, ite Is and Ames, 
action that vould only have complicated the diffi- ,/ J.— Attorney-General v. William Lloyd Garrison, 


culty that was already upon the President and and Others.—In this petition for the enforcement 
: Secretary. | of a decree of the Supreme Court to pay over the 

: | trust-fund in the hands of the respondents to the 
It is the good fortune of the country that Gen. | Freedmen’s Union Commission, the Supreme 


Grant is an honest and tractable man. He is a | Court have passed a new order and decree remov- 


ceived. Drss. Fletcher proved herself equal to 
the occasion, and acted the hostess with grace 
and dignity. 


| previous order of tle court. The decree is as 


His methods for the last eight years have been | 2 
follows :— 


solely military ones. They needed, possibly, for 





to all “rings” and “‘jobs,’’ was called for his aid, 
as Secretary of State. Alexander T. Stewart, the 
great New York importer, who had saved his own 
pennies till they had multiplied into a gigantic 
fortune, was named as Secretary of tlie Treasury, 
that he might manage the nation’s finances with 
the same skill that he had applied to his own. 
John M. Schofield, of Misouri, a brave officer, 
and an intelligent and discreet Secretary of War, 
was continued in a post for which for nearly a 
year he had proved his eminent fitness. Adolph E. 
Borie of Pennsylvania, a first-class merchant and 
warm-hearted loyalist, the tounder of the Phil- 
adelphia Union League, and the constant friend 
of George L. Stearns in negro enlistments, was 
chosen for Secretary of the Navy. Jacob D. Cox, 
of Ohio, an able lawyer, a gallant general, and 
an honest man, was entrusted with the important 
interests of the Interior Department. John A. J. 
Cresswell of Maryland, an able and popular Con- 





| manding influence among the nations of the earth 
in their day, if they are only true to themselves, 
| should inspire them with national pride. Al 
divisions, geographical, political, and religious, 
| can join in this common sentiment. How the 
public debt is to be paid or specie payments re- 


| sumed is not so important-as that a plan should | 


be adopted and acquiesced in. A united deter- 

mination to do is worth more than divided coun- 
| cils upon the method of doing. Legislation upon 

this subject may not be necessary now, nor even 
; advisable, but it will be when the civil law is 

more fully restored in all parts of the country and 
| trade resumes its wonted channels. 

It will be my endeavor to execute all laws in 
| good faith, to collect all revenues assessed, and 
| to have them properly accounted for and econom- 

ically disbursed. I will, to the best of my ability, 
, 4ppoint to office those only who will carry out 
this design. 

In regard to foreign policy, I would deal with 
| nations as equitable law requires individuals to 
| deal with each other, and I would protect the law- 

abiding citizen, whether of native or foreign, 
| birth, wherever his rights are jeopardized or the 
flag of our country floats. I would respect the 


rights of ali nations, demanding equal respect for | 


‘ourown. If others depart trom this rule in their 
dealings with us we may be compelled to follow 
their precedent. 

The proper treatment of the original occupants 
| of this land, the Indians, is one deserving of care- 
| ful study. I will favor any course toward them 
| which tends to their civilization and ultimate citi- 
zenship. 

The question of suffrage is one which is likely 


citizens of the nation are excluded from its privi- 
leges in any State. 


I entertain the hope and express the desire that 
it may be by the ratification ot the filteenth article 
of ainendment to the constitution. 

In conclusion, I ask patient forbearance one to- 
ward another throughout the land, and a deter- 
mined etfort on the part of every citizen to do his 
share toward cementing a happy Union; and I 
, ask the prayers of the nation to Almighty God in 
behalf of this consumnation. 





“THE COMMON WEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1389. 
President Grant. 

The inaugural address ot President Grant is 
| the expression of an honest-minded, firm: purposed 
It has the impress of sincerity in every 

line. Itis the epitome of an intelligent and just 

administration of public affairs; and has gone 

home to the hearts of the loyal millions as an ex- 
| position alike candid and meaningfull. “I have 
taken this oath of office,” he says, “without men- 
tal reservation, and with the determination to do 
to the best of my ability all that it requires of 
me.’’ “The otfice has come to me unsought. I 
commence its duties untrammeled.” ‘I will al- 
ways express my views to Congress, and urge 
them according to my judgment; and when 1 
| think it advisable will interpose a vete to defeat 
| measures I oppose. Bat all laws will be faith- 

fully executed whether they meet my approval 
| or not.” “I shail on all subjects havea policy to 


man. 


ey apa | to agitate the public so long as a portion of the | 
such a solidity of vigor that we at once feel that | . I g , 

Sometime se | . 

eee ee It seems to me very desira- | 


ble that this question should be settled now, and | 


gressman, intelligent and progressive, was chosen 
| for Postmaster-General. And, lastly, our own 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, son of the expelled 
Samuel Hoar, the first pronouncer of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the fugitive slave-law, judge on the 
Supreme bench, was named as Attorney-General. 
This was a Cabinet of intrinsic strength, epitomiz- 
ing the President’s inaugural, and meant to 
achieve the solution of the problem entrusted to 
the new administration. 

Viewed politically, this Cabinet had its conser- 
vative elements in Mr. Stewart, who, though al- 
ways loyal, was not earnest as a political reformer 
till the nomination of Gen. Grant; in Gen. Scho- 
field, whose training led him to slow and cau- 
tions movements in thought and action; and in 
Gov. Cox, whose most glaring weakness was the 
position assumed in a State paper that the negro 
| could not be placed on an equality with white 
'men in political rights. It would be unkind to 
believe that time and events had not effected a 
change of opinion on many points in each of these 
gentlemen. On the radical side we had Mr. 
Washburne, who has never lagged in his support 
of the advanced measures of his party during the 
sixteen years of his service in Congress; Mr. 
Borie, whom we have sufficiently complimented 
when we have said he was the founder of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, the most efficient 
loyal club of gentlemen that the war knew, and 
the friend, heart and shoulder, purse and influ- 
ence, of Major Stearns in his great work of color- 
ed recruitments; Senator Cresswell, who was the 
Winter Davis ot Congressmén,eloquent,ad vanced, 
and inflexible for the right; and Judge Loar, 
who, by birth and inheritance, on the bluod-stained 
soil of Concord, could not be otherwise than in 
| the advance-guard of liberty. With such a pro- 
| portion of elements the new Cabinet could not fail 
; to respond to the demands of the nation both as 

regards its business and its moral requirements. 
This combination of political and business ele- 
{ments was rapidly receiving the favor of the 
country, when it was found that Mr. Stewart, be- 
| ing in active mercantile business, was ineligible to 
| 
1 
| 





the Treasury by a law of 1798 and subsequent 
enactments. Ile desired to serve, and the Pres- 
ident desired to have him. But Congressmen 
| Were indisposed to set aside the law for his bene- 
| fit, and a large section of the business community, 
distrustful of his powers as Secretary while still 
jin trade, gathered strength to violently oppose 
him. He offered to commit his business to trus- 
| tees, and give all the profits to charities. But 
Congress, and his competitors in business, were 
| inexorable, and the President finally accepted his 
| resignation. 
| The other Secretaries, in turn, qualified, but 
the doubt about the Secretary of the Treasury 
, rendered every other officer's tenure doubtful— 
‘a condition of affairs happily terminated on 
Thursday noon, when Secretaries Washburne 


But for the human race the interences in favor Tecommend, but none to enforce against the will! and Schofield also resigned, thus making three 
of immortality are irresistible, but how tar the ' of the people.” A firm hand is now at the helm! | vacancies, which were at once filled by the nomi- 


sai DNR nt inte ad nino BAT ee 


a decisive mind like his, no personal confidences. | day of June, in the year of our Lord eighteen 


t 
‘judgment. Not so the civil administration whic A Rghpsd d 

i & ey hich Jackson, executor of the last will of Francis Jack- 
1e is now essaying. He must have counsel—he gon, was complainant, and Wendell Phillips and 
must have knowledge of statutes, precedents, |, others were respondents, it was ordered and de- 


forms, &c. These he will get readily from his creed that the sum of nine thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine dollars and eighty cents, be- 


Cabinet as now organized. But in making up ing the balance of a trust-fund then in his hands 
, these counsellors, from his avoidance of consulta- and bequeathed to the trustees therein named, 
| tion with statesmen, he seems to have groped in| viz., William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Vite dusk Ut is evident he was unaware of the | Edmund Quincy, Edmund Jackson, William 1. 
| ao ne anes i | Bowditch, Samuel May, Jr., and Charles K. 
j law of 1789 when he named Mr. Stewart for Sec- | Whipple, trustees under said will, be paid over 
|retary of the Treasury; otherwise he would have | by said executor to said trustees, to be paid by 

ascertained that gentleman’s purpose relative to the said trustees at such times and in such sums 


his private business ere he called him. The Sen- | #8 they in their discretion should think fit to the 
{treasurer of the New England Branch of the 


ate could fairly presume that Mr. Stewart was | American Freedmen’s Union Commission, to be 


‘going out of business upon entering the Cabinet by said Union Commission expended in promot- | 


when it unanimously confirmed his appointment; | ing Cag at hang in ae ee ag 
so of the freedmen (late slaves) in the States o 

1erw ably ave bee 2, | tsa 3 : 
vpicerate + probably would not have been done ;the Cnion in which slavery has been abolished, 
|A confidential word with Mr. Trumbull, of his | either by the proclamation of the late President 
own State, Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Sumner—any one! Lincoln or the amendment of the constitution; 


of the leaders of the Senate—would have put the ; 4d whereas, it has been made to appear that 
|said sum has long since been received by said 


» i i i ee i ,? § . . . 
President on his guard against any mistake of the | trustees from said executor and still remains in 
kind which was made, and saved him from the | the:r hands, and no part of it has been paid to 
‘retreat that became necessary. We say it is for- | said treasurer; and whereas, it appears that four 
tunate Gen. Grant is an honest and tractable man; | Of the said trustees, namely, the said Wendell 
: eg : | Phillips, Edmund Jackson, William I. Bowditch 
| for he will take no offense at the Senate’s course, | ang Charles K. Whipple, have not been and are 
| will profit by this mishap, and not be likely to | not willing to pay over to said treasurer the said 
‘repeat the error, which, it would be affectation {sum to be used for the purposes set forth in said 


j ens y agitate >. | decree, but require that a large part of it, to wit, 
Bere ap gagereeteee is. cpaaglionmennns 4 | all except five thousand dollars, should be appro- 


Despite this little hitch at the start—wiich all | rjated to efforts to secure the ballot to the negro, 
political circles are discussing, privately if not | which is not one of the purposes set forth in said 
| publicly—the administration o' President Grant, pena ae oe of Speed chest 
| we are of firm belief, is to be one of unusual merit. | CHattable eee giro! 
‘The assured self-reliance of the President will a pee pb singe ps a = es 

rom their office as trustees rather than execute 
carry him safely through many exigencies where | the trust according to the terms and effect of the 
others would falter. His honest purpose, and his decree; it 18 theretore ordered and decreed that 
‘frank avowal to change his policy when he is they, the said Wendell Phillips, Edmund Jack- 

son, William 1. Bowditch and Charles K. Whip- 
| found to be mistaken, have already made friends | pie, be and they hereby are removed from their 
for him among tliose, of all party affiliations, who 
admire independence of character sustained by 


said office; and that other trustees be appointed 
in their stead; and whereas, it appears that the 
| unquestioned integrity. And these are univer- 
sally accorded President Grant. 





said William Lloyd Garrison, Edmund Quiacy 
and Samuel May, Jr., are willing to execute said 
trust according to the terms of said decree, and 
that there is no occasion for their removal, they 
are hereby directed to nominate four persons as 
trustees in place of the trustees who are hereby 
removed, and two other persons as trustees in 
. ; ‘n ” | place ot the two trustees named in the said will 
anniversary of the ‘Boston Massacre” was com- | who declined to accept the trust, and make re- 
|memorated in this city, in connection with exer | port of their said nomination to the court as soon 


cises in honor of the ifauguration of Gen. Grant, | as may be, and that all other matters be reserved 
tor the further direction of the court.— Advertiser. 





| MINOR MA TTERS. 


| Crispus Attucks’ ANNIVERSARY.—The 99th 








'on Friday evening last, March Sth, at Zion’s ves- 
try, North Russell street. Mr. William C. Nell = 
‘ called attention to the first of these demiiinatcn-| CORRESPONDENCE. 

tions, Which-occurred in 1808, as —— against | From the State House. 

‘the Dred Scott decision, and which have been | oi. ro THE COMMONWEALTH, 

continued to the present time, as showing that | Doric Hatt, Thursday, March 11, 1869. 
the example of Crispus Attucks had been glori- The Crispinos fared no better in the House 
ously emulated in every conflict with the nation’s | man in the Senate, their request fur special priv- 
foes, on land and sea, culminating in the slave- ileges as an exclusive and aristocratic guild for 
‘holders’ rebellion; and colored Americans had | p4¢ and shoe making being rejected by S2 to 122. 
LEYS proved themselves loyal, and ready i die, It is not the way to promote harmony between 
‘if need be, “9 Freedom's shrine; and the series ‘capital and labor to organize associations that 
would appropriately terminate next year, the |. gictate terms tu ewployers and demand that 





ieentennial anniversary, by which ume he be- 
lieved the suffrage amendment, just passe l in hee 
Congress, would be ratitied by all the States, and ask auch a thing! 

> 4 / 
throughout the Univn A reminder of the days when slavery was ram- 


none but sons of members shall be taught the 
For shame, Demucratic shoemakers, to 


the colored Aimerican 
would be acknowledged equal before the law. ‘pant came in, the other day, in the shape of a 
- A pleasing prograu:me followed of reading and message from the Governor asking the repeal of | 
‘declamations, interspersed with choice music by nae aid issuing State passports. In the old-time 
Mr. Frederic E. Lewis; a prominent feature be- when the national Secretary of State would not 
ing an origmal poem, ‘‘-Almost at the Top,”’ by issue passports to colored citizens, Massachusetts, 
Miss Annie P. Smith, of Chariestown, founded 

on the incident of a colored suldier in the late enough to admire, determined to issue her own; 
rebellion, bearing his regimental colors up a steep pe By her power and credit was illustrious at fur- 
hill, being wounded by a shell, and in reply to eign courts, no citizen bearing her broad seal 
questions of the surgeon continued to exclaim, eet had eceasion to thi rk cheaply of her x zis. 
‘Almost at the top!’ and died within a few feet 7 y:eriy, however, since the abvlition of slavery, 


with a devotion to State rights which Iam rebel 


ot the, summit towards which he was hastening a consul at Naples, being called on to risé one of 
to plant the stars-and-stripes. After the inteliect- 1), 4.6 passports, and noticing the difference be- 
ual exercises, refreshments were served, and the tween it and the nation’s, jiesitated, and finally re- 


meeting adjourned to March 5, 1570. fused to recognize it. Appealing to Secretary 


iB : pm i aptimist inf >d the con- 
: : Seward, that eminent optimist Insorme ; 

Senv pee -w Miszouri Senator ** , 
— wedi that the/State law contravened a national stat- 


. ee . ul 

sh i ve ; city last week, on 8% 

a ee - . fig ute. So, thinks, too, Mr. Attorney-General Allen, 
his way to Washington, to some of his country- 


The supper was | 
| served with elegance and profuseness, after which | 
an original poem was read by Anna Munroe, M. , 


On the whole, it was an occasion | 
of great delight, and long to be remembered. It | 
is in contemplation to erect a college-building | 


quick learner, also; and that is another good trait. ; ing four of the trustees for a refusal to obey the | 


Whereas heretofore, to wit, on the twenty-ninth | 


| He was only to form his plans, and act on his sole | }undred and sixty-seven, in a suit in equity pend. | 
ing in this court for said county, wherein Edmund | 


| ter, Bird of Walpole, Plumer of Boston, and Hurd 
| of Framingham, of the House. We have here 
| all the elements for thorough research, and if 
brother Bird don’t show up the iniquities, at least 
_ of the Hoosac Tunnel lobby, we shall abandon 
his cause at once. Let’s havea report froma 
minority of one, if no more, in this direction! 
| The three reports on the liquor law have trou- 
bled the Alliance and the strict prohibitionists al- 
| most as much as Grant’s fitsco concerning Stew- 
| art’s Secretaryship did the Senate. Protracted 


| meetings have been held in the Green Room to | 


determine what shall be done about it—the de- 
liberations there being considered much safer than 
in the legislative halls. The weight of speech 
has been against the letting-down of the bars on 
cider, beer and ale, and in favor of standing up 
' squarely to the old prohibitory law. Yet some 
| resolutions favoring the reénactment of that law 
first, and amendments afterwards, were tabled. 
Mr. Commissioner Stone, of the State House 
| improvements, has been putting in his evidence 
| of economy and sagacity in the management 
| with great success. I don’t know whether the 
, committee of 1868 will fight him or not; I hope 
| they will. Then his cause (or theirs) will shine 
all the brighter for the friction! 

The House is working very well this week, re- 
| Maining daily till six o’clock, or after. The Ju- 
| diciary Committee is rapidly clearing its docket, 
| theugh other committees, some of which have im- 
| portant matters in charge, have hardly had a 
| meeting. The license question will probably be 
| disposed of next week. Baas. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuinGton, March 10, 186%. 
THE HITCH IN THE CABINET MAKING. 

Up to the moment of this writing the impedi- 
| ment to the setting-up of the new Cabinet has 

not been overcome; and though some of the pan- 

els have been put in place, one or two of them 

are as yet lying around loose, the edges having 
| been sawed too thick to fit into the grooves, so 
| that they can’t even be pounded in; and the ma- 
| terial in one instance is so hard and tough that no 
| instrument can be found sharp enough to cham 
fer it down! Doubtless, however, before this 


‘of furniture be complete. Who would have 
| thought, amid the general acclaim at the inaugu- 
ration, that there would be such a sudden stop 
| in the formative process of the new administra- , 
‘tion? Truly, “’Tis but a step from the sub- 
lime,’’ &c. How provoking, how stingingly tan- 
| talizing, must it have been to the great dry-goods 
millionaire, as he went to take possession of the 
Treasury Department, to see the sallow-faced, | 
parchment Imp of the law of 1789, with a red- 
tape necktie, and squatting on his haunches, 
looking out of one of the great Secretary pigeon- | 
holes and grinning in derision! | 
EFFECT OF THE CABINET ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
I stood amvung the crowd around the Senate- 


chamber door, when it opened slightly, and the 
first name that bubbled out was that of Cresswell, | 
the new Postmaster-General. This was received | 
with unmingled satisfaction by the swaying, | 
eager mass of faces, without a single exception, | 
so far as I could learn. A correspondent of the | 
Baltimore American who stood near me almost | 
went into ecstasies over it, and walked away | 
brimming over with vocal satisfaction at thought 

of this recognition of the scholarly ex-Senator | 
who, for three or four years, has been 80 snubbed 


| Treasury department. 

| LOCAL ITEMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 

| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read selections of her 
own poems to a highly appreciative audience last 
evening, at the Unitarian church, for the benefit 
of the fund of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

| The Battle Hymn was thrillingly rendered and 

| enthusiastically applauded, especially the pictur- 

_ esquely-beautiful closing stanza, commencing 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
| across the sea.”’ 


Sunday evening I heard Rev. Dr. Bellows for 
‘awhile in the closing sermon of the Unitarian se- 
‘ries of theater-meetings. His text was, ‘There 
‘are differences of administration, but the same 
Lord.”’ Opening with a felicitous allusion to the 
ceremonies of inauguration of a new civil admin- 
istration, he proceeded in an interesting illustra- 
_tion of the unchanging principles of God's gov- 
}ernment as administered through various agen- 
| cies in the progressive history of man. At one 
point, showing man’s dependence upon, and obli- 
gations to, his fellowman, he remaiked that no one 
should isolate himself from counsel and coopera- 
tion with others, or ‘shut himself up, like some 
little German principality, guarded around with 
| bayonets.” 
| Before Dr. Bellows concluded, I slipped 
around to Temperance Hall on E. street, which 
| was crowded, to hear Hon. Henry Wilson and 
| Gen. Howard. The Senator was just concluding 
an earnest and eloquent exhortation upon total 
abstinence, and was followed by the good Chris- 
tian soldier with the empty sleeve, who gave an 
| interesting account of a recent visit to the Ine- 
| briate Asylum at Binghamton, N. Y. 
Hon. B. F. Whittemore, M. C., from South 
Carolina, is a grand-nephew of the late Rey. 
| Thomas Whittemore, the distinguished Univer- 
'salist, of Cambridgeport, so long the editor of the 
Trumpet. 
| There has been much comment upon the fact 
that Gen. Grant and family, who arrived after the 
commencement of the services at the new Metro- 
politan church, on Sunday morning, almost im- 
mediately retired, on finding it crowded and no 
pew reserved, and proceeded to the Presbyterian 
church of Rev. Dr. Sunderland. It has been 


: ‘whispered about that the Me i ‘ 
reaches you some other one will be selected and | I . Pee, eke ave 


fitted in with good joinery, and the entire piece | : 
/expected to have had a prominent member of 


such a numerically vast and influential body, had 


their fraternity in the Cabinet. The omission to 
reserve a pew is said to have been a mere aeci- 
dental oversight. 

In the window of Ellis’ music store, on the 
avenue, a pair of pat: nt-leather boots, with yellow 
kid lining, gold fringe and tassels, and solid goll 
spurs, designed asa present to President Grant, 
have been on exhibition fur a day or two past. 
They are froma Mr. James, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and are said to have cost $200. Query—Is it a 
compliment to a man to boot him without first 
asking his leave? LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Josiah P. Quincy gave a very interesting dis- 
course at the Jast ‘‘Sunday afternoon meeting’’ 
upon State education. 

Mr. Stewart has found it as difficult to enter 
the Cabinet as it is said to be for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.—New York 
Sun, 

It was a very handsome thing in President 
Grant to make Gen. Longstreet surveyor at New 
Orleans. Longstreet has behaved like a man 
since the war. 





‘son! Cox’s name was received, notexactly with 


power was first directed to the disabling clause 


and tabooed by the aristocracy of Baltimore. In. 
a few minutes out came Senator Cattell, of New 
Jersey, when he was immediately surrounded by 
a swarm of buzzing inquirers, whose curivsity 
he gratified by reading from a slip of paper the 

‘ rest of the names of the lucky winners of the | 
prizes. I say “‘prizes,’’ because the whole busi- 
ness seemed to me like a gift-enterprize drawing, 
which I was once fool enough to attend. Hoar’s ; ‘‘butcher.” 
name was received with decorous silence and fa- slaughed Judge Hoar be has certainly struck a 
cial expressions of solemn respect—some at last hard blow at a Bullock! 


Old Massachusetts comes out about right with 
two members of the Cabinet. Judge Hoar has 
| rare talents, as well as a taste for politics. He 
will not be the least important member of the 
new Cabinet. 


During the battles when “on to Richmond,’ 
the rebels and copperheads styled Gen. Granta 
By the appointment of the over- 


quietly venturing the observation that he was a We hope Gov. Claflin will make his own selec- 
| very high-toned and conscientious person, though | tion, this time, of a judge for the Supreme bench 
| they thought that by this time the old gentleman | jn place of Judge Hoar. 
must be getting to be very infirm—thinking, as tated its members long enough. 
they did, that it was the late venerable Samuel, want some one they don’t. 
of fragrant Charleston memory, instead of his ty of the withdrawing member should be supple- 
mented rather than ignored. 


“The Court” has dic- 
The people 
The political liberali- 


nods of approbation, but with certain half-dubi- | 
ous side-shakings of the head. The majority 
not having befure heard of the name of Borie, 
seemed doubtful whether it augured well or ill. 
Schofield, being regarded as a matter of course, 
particular sensations anyway. 


The popularity of ex-Congressman Rice with 
the navy people is shown in the fact that when 
Grant asked Farragut to guess who was to be 
Secretary of the Navy he answered, as his first 
thought, Alexander H. Rice. 
awakened no 
Washburne (first mentioned in the Commonwealth 
in connection with the State Department) was 
hailed simply as a very unique specimen of “po- 
litical gratitude,’’ being gratitude for favors past 
instead of those expected to come! And Stew- 
art—bah! I feel like the farmer, who had a gift | 
fur swearing, but who, on one occasion, when a | the presiding officer of the United States Senate. 
heavy shower suddenly arose and drenched his All newspaper men have a professional, if nota 
well-cured hay, slowly laid down his rake and | political, pride in his elevation. Good editors in- 
stood mum, and when asked why he didn’t “rip,” |Variably make good oflicers. Ahem! 
as usual, replied, “I can’t do justice tothe sub-| Secretary Boutwell is a man who does his 
My pen would fail in the attempt to de- | whole duty without making a fuss about it, and 
who will use the politicians rather than be used 
by them. He organized the Internal Revenue ser- 
vice, and his methods have stood approved ever 
since. 

The lobbyists are opposed to opening public li- 

DISCOVERY OF THE LEGAL DISABILITY. braries on Sundays during the session of the Leg- 
It is said that the attention of the appointing jsjature. They say it is their best working-day 
with memiers, and do not wish their attention 


Senator Fowler had the impudence to attend 
the Republican caucus of the Senate, though he 
votes invariably with the Democrats. The anti- 
impeachment Republican members have had— 
and are to have—a hard row to hoe. 


Senator Anthony has been rightly selected as 


ject!” 
pict the facial scenes or reproduce the colloquies. 
Imagine yourself in hungry expectancy of a 
saucer of fresh-opened Lynn-Haven Bays, and 
then having your tongue curtly greeted with 
stale bivalves in execrable vinegar. 
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De HENRY D. HYDE (late Assistant U. S. 
Attorney}, has resumed the practice of law at No. 30 
Court Street, Boston. =) 38m Jan. 2. 


iw EDWIN MORTON, 


Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by specia 
niessenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph 


lof the Treas- 
| given rise to 5, 


of the Jenckes 
orly be some- ‘ 
. | 


The Nation (Boston) says the House portion of | urday) forenoon at nine o’clock. 
the legislative license committee was not satisfac- 
tory to the Temperance Alliance. It did not | 
have confidence, the Nution says, in Speaker | 


son—best both in matter and in manner. Beethoven’s | An 

Symphony in B-flat major (No. 4)—so characteristic of 
} the composer—was, ix general, excellently rendered; and | 
| in Schumann’s concerto, Miss Alide Topp lost nothing | 
; of her reputation of being one of the best and most | 


SELWYN'S. 
Mannger................ Me. J. H. SELWYN. 


This (SATURDAY) afternoon and evening, and 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 


Independent and Progressive 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


Business Notes. 
THE GouLpInNG WOOLLEN ParentT.—The recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court, afiirming the 
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Jewell’s appointment of the committee. 
tainly thought it otherwise. 


A biography of Charles Sumner by Charles A. 
Phelps would be as unseemly as a eulogy of | pomarkable suits ever instituted under the patent laws of 
Mr. Sumner 
may have occasion to quote what Lord Brougham | granted to John Goulding for an “improvement in the 
said ot Campbell’s ‘‘Lives of the Chancellors,’’— 


Andy Johnson by Lothrop Motley. 


“Campbell has added a new terror to death.” 


Governor Wise has at last surrendered to John 
Brown. He thus makes his confession :— 


‘‘For myself, I praise God for the war every day, 


n otwithstanding its disaster and deatlis, as a spe- 
cial providence, indispensable to free me and my 


heirs forever from the weakness, if not wicked- , 


ness, of African slavery.” 

The Journal has an invaluable correspondent in 
Major Ben. Perley Poore at Washington. He is 
unwearied in securing news. His ample details 
of the inauguration of President Grant caused a 
demand for twelve thousand extra copies of the 
Journal on Thursday evening and Friday morn- 
ing last. 

Our old friend, St. John N. B. Skinner, the 
Assistant Postmaster-General who, in addition to 
his onerous duties, sought to instruct publishers 
how to make-up their issues, has been suspended 
by ex-Congressman Lawrence of Pennsylvania. 
Postmaster-General Cresswell is evidently a man 
of sense. 

The question is asked, pertinent to the matter 
of revocation of pardons, whether Grant, as Pres- 


ident, can annul the act of Johnson, another Pres- | 


ident. The answer of the law is that the pardon 
is the act of the President, not the individual; the 
office never dies, or ceases; hence, a presidential 
pardon can properly be revoked. 

William Wells Brown has just returned from 
a lecturing tour at the West. While at St. Louis 
he visited his old master, whom he had not seen 
for more than thirty years, who called in some 
twenty-five of his neighbors to see him, who in 
turn invited him to spend an evening with them. 
Mr. Brown found them very pleasant people, and 
very decisively ‘‘reconstructed.” 

Notwithstanding the country has had its re- 
mark at Col. McClure’s effort to worm from Gen. 
Grant the names of his Cabinet appointees, his 
political sagacity is accredited with the fact that 
he rightly named two individuals who, in turn, 
were invited thereto—George H. Stuart and 
Adolph E. Borie, the former declining the honor. 
McClure would make a good detective—pussibly 
of whiskey frauds—and Gen. Grant may yet ac- 
knowledge his shrewdness! 

An industrial school fur women and girls is e ~ 
tablished at 164 Hanover street, and has now fiv 
classes, numbering seventy scholars, who are 
learning dress-making, cutting out under-gar- 


ments, and receiving instruction in running sew- | 


ing-machines. The school is open on Tuesday 


evenings and Saturday afternoons, and is free to | 


all, the teachers giving their services gratuitously. 
Mrs. Dr. 1. S. Batchelder, of 2 Staniford street, 
iy interested in this excellent charity. 

The thanks of the country are certainly due 
Hon. E. A. Rollins, lately Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, for the fidelity and persistence with 
which for the last two years he has endeavored 
to guard his department from the gangs of 
thieves incited to plunder the revenue by the fa- 
vor of Andrew Johnson. He has his reward in 
the thanks of every honest man, as well as from 
the consciousness that the concluding days of his 
official term were effulgent with President Grant’s 
cooperation in crushing out the rascals who fan- 
cied they had immunity from punishment by rea- 
son of Johuson’s partiality. Lis official integrity 
will be his perpetual eulogy. 

The President and Gen. Sherman rightly in- 
terpret the sentiment of the loyal country in their 
first imporiant military order. 
to the department of the South—Georgia, Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi; Gen. Sheridan is restored to 
Louisiana; Gen. Hancock, who let his political 
ambition sour his personal relations with Gen. 
Grant and endeavored to set aside the latter’s 
order relative to matters in Louisiana, is sent to 
Dacotah, where he can have leisure to nurse his 
grief; Gen. Gillem, who sought to conciliate the 
rebels of Texas by winking at their atrocities, is 
ordered to his regiment, and Gen. Canby is sent 


back to that State. where his name is a terror to | 


evil-doers; Gen. Meade establishes his headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia; Gen Reynolds takes the fifth 
military district, and Gen. Emory returns to 
Washington. 


The recent testimonial to Gen. Sherman was | 


certainly a substantial compliment. A number 
of his friends made up a purse, and, for sixty-five 
thousand dollars, bought the residence and furni- 
ture belonging to Gen. Grant, in Washington, 
and one day last week the committee having the 
matter in charge presented it, together with near- 
ly one hundred thousand dollars in money, to the 
new General of the Army. In receiving this tru- 
ly munificent gift, Gen. Sherman stated that he 
had not expected this act of kindness until a few 
days previous, and that he had made arrange- 
ments for living in Washington in a modest man- 


ner suited to his income; but although this gift. 


would enable him to live in a far-better style, he 
assured the committee that he would hold it for 
the special benefit of his family and the education 


of his children; which was frank and manly—'! 


just like Sherman! 

Of the chairmen of the standing committees of 
the United States Senate for the Forty-tirst Con- 
gress, eight are given to New England, as follows: 
Foreign Affairs, Sumner; Appropriations, Fes- 


senden; Military, Wilson; Pensions, Edmunds; | 


District of Columbia, Hamlin; Public Buildings, 
Morrill; Contingent Expenses, Cragin; Printing, 
Anthony. These are all important places, and 
are well filled. Mr. Buckingham, of Conn., goes 


upon the Committees on Indian Affairs, Com- | 


merce and Engrossed Bills. Carl Schurz is put 
upon the Military and Pension Committees; while 
Matt Carpenter is assigned to the Committees on 
the Judiciary, Patents and the Revision of the 
United States laws. Mr. Fowler of Tennessee, 


(anti-impeacher) being no longer considered a | 


meiber of the Republican party, the chairman- 
ship of his committee (Enrolled Bills) has been 
given to Senator Thayer, a radical, of Nebraska. 

Among the petitions presented to the Legisla- 
ture is one from John G. Loring, F. H. Under- 


wood, George D. Oxnard, S. G. Nash, Edward | 


Capen, John F. Mills, Horatio Woodman, Daniel 


N. Haskell, Charles G. Greene, B. P. Shillaber, | 


Chickering & Sons, J. Harvey Young, Theodore 
Metcalf, Wendell Phillips, William K 
David Patterson, George P. Baldwin, and others, 


Jones 


representing that many ot the provisions of the 
law relating to the observance of the Lord’s Day 
require modification and repeal: First, because 
they are contrary to the seatiments and feelings 
of a majority of the people, and are not and can 
not be enforeed, in consequence ot which the law 
is brought into contempt. See md, because they 
are partial in their operation, a portion of the in- 
habitants, especially of our cities, being exempt 
from the provisions of the law. This petition was 
reterred to the Judiciary Committee. Mr. Dean, 
of Sutlolk, subsequently reported a bill authoriz- 
ing'the opening of public libraries and reading- 
rooms on the Lord’s day, which provides that all 
public libraries and reading-rooms in towns or 
cities may be open on the Lord’s day under such 
rules and regulations as the corporations may 
deem expedient, and the superintendence of the 
sane on that day shall not be deemed a violation 
of Cie provisions of chapter 84 of the general stat- 
utes. It was seen by our last legislative letter 
that the Senate rejected this measure. The vote 
on it stood 14 to 18. A motion to reconsider 


Gen. Terry is sent | 


We cer- validity of the Goulding woollen patent, involves several 


| millions of dollars and affects the whole woollen manufac- 
| turing interests of the country. There were several curi- 
ous points in the case, which constitute it one of the most 
the United States, In the year 1825, letters patent were 
| mode of manufacturing wool and other fibrous materi- 
als.’’. This patent was reissued in 1435, and expired in 
| 1840. In 1882, twenty-two years afier the patent had ex- 
pired, Goulding sueceeding in having an act of Cengress 
| passed for his relief, which renewed and extended his 
patent seven years from date, with the proviso, how- 
| ever, that such renewal and extension should not have 
the effect or be construed to constrain persons who may 
be using the machinery invented by said Goulding, at the 
| time of the renewal and extension hereby authorized, or 
| subject them to any claim for having used the same. 
| This extraordinary legislation on a patent which had 
| expired nearly a quarter of a century before, was eclipsed 
| by the action of the United States patent office, in re- 
issuing the patent, giving to Goulding an exclusive pro- 
| perty in said woollen machinery. It was under this re- 
issue that Eben D. Jordan, the assignee of Goulding, 
sued the Agawam Company for an infringement of the 
patent, and his success involves nearly every woollen 
manufactory in the country, as Goulding’s improvement 
was in common use when Congress authorized its con- 
ditional renewal and extension. This patent is now 
owned by JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 
The advertisement of this house of S1LKs, in another 
column, should not be overlooked by the ladies. 





Dramatic Notes. 

Selwyn's and the Museum are prospering to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Both are at present devoted to Mr. T. 
W. Kobertson’s plays, and neither, we trust, will need 
to resort to a change of venue for many weeks to come. 
| Such pieces as “School” and ‘‘Home”’ are incalculable in 

their benetits upon the public mind. They elevate the 
| standard of taste, they demand excellent acting, they 
| stimulate thought. Theeffect upon the profession is not 
the least of their advantages. The dull drones who have 
| been content to strut and bellow through sensational 
| pieces will find that the managers can do without them, 
| while actors of talent will be forced to do their best in 
| order to hold their own. Playwrights, also, must be 

more careful, They will find that simple, direct plays, 
' dealing with every-day life, portraying natural charac- 
ters and probable circumstances, and written in pure 
and elegant English, pay best, and so will turn their at- 
tention to the production of that sort of literary work. 
The success of “School” and ‘‘Home” is gratifying in- 
deed to all concerned, and creditable alike to author, 
managers, actors, scene-painters, and the public. Both 
pieces (the former having run four weeks and the latter 
three weeks) are at the very height of their prosperity, 
and neither will probably be withdrawn this many a day. 
Both are delightful in every respect, and deserve the 
liberal patronage and applause which they have received 
on all sides. 

Hooley’s Minstrels are at the Theatre Comique. They 
| are very competent performers in their peculiar line, and 
said to be among the best troupes ever performing in 
Boston. 

M'lle Lotta commences at the Boston, on the evening 
of Monday week. 








Art Notes. 

The art-world is enriched by the appearance of several 
| new chromoliths fromthe New York house of Fabronius, 
Gurney & Son, composed of Fabronius, the famous lith- 
ographer, and the Messrs. Gurney, whose fame as pho- 
tographers is not contined to that city alone. Among 





| promising pianists we have. That gem of Schubert’s— 
| the unfinished symphony (in B-minor)—was well given, 
and listened to with a hush of delight; in remarkable 
contrast with which the entertainment closed with Wag- 
ner’s Magnilicent piece of orchestration, the overture to 
Tannhauser.—May we be forgiven for remarking, in clos- 
ing, that the fair pianist’s playing was so excellent we 
almost wondered she felt the need of any but the sim- 
plest and quietest costume at this afternoon concert, to 
set off her rare accomplishments. Al! American insti- 
tutions—dress among them, especially—should aim at 
simplicity, even to making it their boast. Instead of 
which we overdress, both indéors and out. Let all true 
artists, at least, study a chaste simplicity. 

Mr. Eben Tourjee, the director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, who has the charge of the or- 
ganization of the chorus for Mr. Gilmore’s National 
Peace Festival, has issued his first circular in reference 
to the formation of the chorus, which is a matter of in- 
terest to all. Mr. Tourjee suggests that where no choral 
societies exist they be immediately formed, to consist 
of not less than sixteen voices, and that great care should 
be exercised in the selection of singers, that none be ac- 
cepted who cannot sing ordinary church-music at sight. 
As soon as such organizations are reported to Mr. Tour- 
jee, with the number of singers in each part, and a full 
list of officers, the music will be sent, free of charge, and 
bound in complete order; and it is desired to establish 
the proportions of the singers as follows: eight sopra- 
nos, seven altos, five tenors, six bassos, with the volume 
of tone in each of the parts as nearly equal as possible; 
and this proportion should be observed in the organiza- 
tion of either large or small bodies, 

Mr. Tourjee also announces in our advertising columns 
that the preparatory oratorio chorus-rehearsals will be- 
gin at Bumstead Hall on the evening of the 22d inst. 
The rehearsals will gather-in the vocalists of Boston and 
Vicinity who are not already members of choral organi- 
zations. These are to be conducted by Mr. Carl Zerrahn, 
whois also to direct the actual performance. Applicants 
can now obtain their. tickets of Mr. Peck, at the Music 
Hall. It is desired that an ability te read music and to 
readily learn and sing the oratorio-choruses to be given, 
shall be possessed by all. The fact that an admission to 
the chorus secures admission to the Festival, should 
serve to enroll all the vocalists of Boston, both profes- 
sional and amateur. 

Other circulars, embracing all needed information as 
to the arrangements for the entertainment of the choris- 
ters during their stay in the city, etc., will be issued 
from time to time. 

While the utmost activity is going on in the chorus 
department, due attention is also being paid to the for- 
mation of the monster orchestra. Mr. Gilmore is daily 
in the receipt of letters from all sections of the country, 
volunteering the services of bands and musical organi- 
zations. 

Thomas Prendergast, a well-known minstrel, and one 
of the best tenors on the stage, died at Utica, N. Y., 
Saturday. 

Carl Rosa writes to his agent that “Euphrosyne [Pa- 
repa] is up again, thank God, and slowly recovering.” 
He also announces that she will be able to sing again by 
Eastertide. 

Sunday Meetings. 

SPIRITUALISM.—IL. B. Storer (trance and ingpira- 
tional) will lecture in: Musie Hall Sunday afternodh, at 
21 o'clock, on the interesting subject, “Will Medimmship 
become Universal?’ Singing by a choir. 


Born. 

In Dorchester, 25th ult., a daughter to Samuel A. B. 
Bragg. . 

In Springtield, 7th inst., twins (a son and a daughter) 





their works is the exceedingly fine and accurate “Portrait 
of General Grant” (after the Messrs. Gurney’s excellent | 
picture), which none can see without being impressed | 
with its naturalness, grace and pose, while those who 
are familiar with his countenance tind added delight in 
the extreme fidelity to nature which it presents. It is 
one of the most successful efforts at portraiture which 


| daughter to John Coburn, 


to John Alexander—aggregate weight 16} pounds; a 


In Greentield, th, a son to Reuben Winn; a daughter 
to Charles Grand. 


Marriages. 
In this city, 9th inst., by Rey. J. A. M. Chapman, Mr. 


Charles FE. Pindell, of Boston, to Miss Mary F. Brown, 
of New Bedford. [New York papers please copy. | 





the art has ever achieved. At this important epoch of 
the nation, every patriot should have one of these heads. 
Another of these drawings is ‘The Bryant Homestead,” 
at Cummington, Mass., (the birthplace of William C. \ 
Bryant,) after Hows’ painting of the same, which has | 

} 


several very excellent features—the old house, streamlet, 
woman and children, geese, flowers, ete., refreshing the 
eye by their accuracy of delineation. The subject is | 
pleasing, the grouping admirable, and the chromoing 
| apparently faithful to the painting. The latter we mizht, 
| perhaps, eriticize gently in the matter of perspective, 

tree-foliage, hill-portraiture, ete., but we forbear when 

the lithographer’s work is so well done. There are cun- 
ning hands and tasteful eyes engaged in this establish- 
| ment, or we are sadly at faultin appreciation of such mer- 
| its. We should be pleased to see other of the productions 
of this house, for have we not Prang with us?—and how 
| can we tell the advance made in this noble and beautiful 
“art unless from opportunities for com parison? 

The original drawing of the * Rat-Catcher,"’ by John 
Carter, has been sold to a merchant in this city for over | 





| 

| 

| $4,000. | 

| Thomas R. Gould, the Boston sculptor, now in Flor- | 

| ence, has been engaged for the last three months onan | 

| ideal statue, which he calls “The West Wind,” a female 
figure draped from the waist downward. The figure is 

| life size, and nearly finished in clay, and is much admired | 
| by erities. He has put the “Boeatrice’’ which he mod- 
| elled before leaving Boston into marble. 

Bierstadt lately received the gold medal at the Berlin 

| exhibition; the picture which won the golden prize was | 
ascene in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in California. 
The artist is now in Paris, suffering with his eyes. 


Literary Notes. 

| Mrs. Howe's famous ‘Battle Hymn" was hastily writ- 

j ten one night between midnight and dawn, after a visit | 

j to the “thousand circling camps" about Washington, in 
the height of the war. 

The heirs of Noah Webster/receive $25,000 annually 
| from the sale of his Dictiowary. Marcius Wilson has an 
| annual copyright of 316,000; and Anthon, Barnes, Rob- | 
inson, Abbott, Motley and Prescott, or heirs, upward of 
$50,000 each, copyright. 

Goldwin Smith's historical lectures at Cornell Univer- 
sity will be published regularly in the Aflanfic. His re- 
cent address at Albany, which attracted more attention 
than any of the other papers read at the social science 
meetings there, will soon be published by the association 
jin the tirst number of its journal. 

Mr. Alcott and family, who have been spending the 
winter in Boston and vicinity, return this week to their 
picturesque home in Concord. The house, which is an 
ancient one, remodelled by Mr, Aleott eight or ten years 
ago, stands in the midst of an orehard, under a wood. | 
| side, close by the estate of the Hawthorne family, which 
‘is now offered for sale. Here Miss Louisa Alcott wrote 

most of the tales and sketches which have been so pop- 
j ular, and among them “Little Women,” of which 6000 
copies have already been sold. 

In one of his late readings in this city, Mr. Emerson 
took Milton for his text, and said of him some of the 
best things that anybody has ever said. He repeated 
what he said in his lecture on Milton, more than thirty 
years ago, that he “stands foremost of all men in litera- 
ry history in the power to inspire.” In this quality Mr. 
Emerson ranks Milton before Shakespeare, Pascal or 
Fenelon. He read much from his prese works, especial- 
‘ly the “\Areopagitica,’’—from *Comus,” and from ‘‘Sam- 

son Agonistes,” though he rather avoided * Paradise 








Lost.” After reading the Echo song, in Comus, begin- 
ning— | 
“Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph that 
| liv’st unseen 
i Within thy aery shell, } 
By slow Meander’s margent green," H 


ete., he said that Tennyson was the only ether English | 
poet who had written a good echo song—meaning the 
“Bugle Song” inthe Princess." He thought Comus”’ 
the noblest praise of chastity ever written, and spoke of 
“Samson” as a dramatic presentation of Milton's own 
experiences. 
a BMEaS Sate nsec . 
Music Notes. 
The Richings Opera Troupe have performed “T] Tro- | 
vatore,” “The Bohemian Girl," “Norma, “Night in 
Granada,” and “Fra Diavelo,”’ since our last issue—an 


, amount ef musical and dramatic werk never before at 


tempted by a professedly Eay/ish opera company in the | 


same space of time in this city. For that reason we 


have no disposition to make more than a passing allu- 

sion to the demerits, which Were to some extent natural, 
}and alse, in some degree, unavoidable. The merits of 
the company and of the performances, as a general thing, 
far outnumber and outweigh the deficiencies, and our 
people are enjoying literally a genuine and satisfying 
murical treat, The effort to do ene’s best should always , 
be appreciated, and when one’s best is generally very 
good. as in the case of the majority of this troupe, not 
appreciation alone but encouragement and applause 
The operas presented have been arranged 
regard to mits a, 


should follow 
with due . the scenery being the 
best that the Boston Theater affords, and the properties 
and costumes in accordance with the taste and precison 
which marks all the managerial moves of Mrs. Caroline | 
Bernard. The orchestra and chorus are very creditable, | 


| Francis Ingersoll, of Boston, to Miss Catherine E., 


| Jr., (late Acting Assis't Paymaster, U 


| A. SPALTER 
} Shore’ in the promised land,” aged 26 yrs., 5 mos. In 


| sure of his acquaintance. | 
| his departure, we feel assured he has entered into the 
| joy ot his Lord. 


| Sugar, brown, PIbIS 


3d inst., by Rev. BE. B. Webb, D.D., at the residence 
of Hon. F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Mr. Thomas W. Shapleigh 
to Miss Emma F. Hovey. 

In Dorchester, 4th inst., by Rev. Frederic Hinckley, 
Frederie Allen Hinekley to Elizabeth Shepard, daughter 
of Josiah H. Carter. 

In Newtonville, loth inst., by Rev. E, J. Young, Mr. 


daughter of Mr. Thomas J. Johnson, of N. 

In New Bedford, 3d inst., by Rev. William J. Potter, 
Herbert P. Bryant, of Boston, to Lydia C., daughter of ; 
the late Matthew Luce, 

Deaths. 

In this city, 3d inst., Robert Ripley, 71 yrs. 3 mos. 

6th inst., Mrs. Hannah Milnor, wife of the Rev. John 
P. Robinson, . 

loth inst., Billings Briggs, 77. 








CUUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


Mar. 6. 83 SCHOOL STREET, Bostroy, tf 


IS" PERPETUAL INSURANCE 
EFFECTED BY THE 

NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 

Dec. 19. No. 1, OLp Strate House, 6m 





ISP SAMUEL M. HARRINGTON, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND SOLICI SOR IN CHANCERY. 
OrricE—S838 MARKET STREET, 

Jan. 16. 6m WILMINGTON, DEL. 


IB” RICHARD HARRINGTON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
No. 8 Four-Anp-a-HALP STreet, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Government claims prosecuted and collections prompt- 
ly attended to. 6m Jan. 16. 


Dre MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer, corner of Arch. All moneys deposit- 
ed in this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a 
guarantee fund of $200,000. 38m Dec. 26. 











AMERICAN SILKS. 


UNPARALLELED TRIUMPH 


—OF— 


HOME MANUFACTURE 


AFTER 


EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Take renewed pleasure in calling the attention of the 
Trade to the fact that the experiment of making 


AMERICAN 


GROS GRAIN BLACK SILK 


Has proved at once popular with the public and thor- 
oughly successful in itself. The manufacturers are un- 
ceasing in their efforts to apply to its preparation all the 
aids and improvements which science continually re- 
veals, and Mr. Cheney, senior, has passed the last half- 
year in Lyons and Paris, with a view to take advantage 
of every idea and suggestion that can be derived from 
acontinnous study of the looms aud workmanship of 
the French Factories, The aim of Messrs. Cheney Broth- 
ers is 

PERFECTION, 

or as near it as human skill and industry can attain. 
Notwithstanding the faet that the demand for these 


goods goes hand in hand with the supply, we make no 
change in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2.50 Per Yard at Retail! 


These goods are always On exhibition at the counters 
of our Retail Store. 


ee 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


AT WHOLESALE, 
Winthrop Square. 


AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington St. 
Mar. 13. lt 


~ SPECIAL NOTICE. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. beg to call the attention of 











lith inst., William Ropes, 34. 

In South Boston, Sth inst., Alice M. Macullar, 7 yrs. 
7 mos. 

Jn Charlestown, 7thinst., Abraham Andrews, for many | 
years Principal of the Bowdoin School, Boston, 82 yrs., | 
3 mos. 

In Medford, 5th inst., Elizabeth A., only daughter of 
Rev. Charles Brooks, 41, ‘ 

In Braintree, 8th inst., Grace Chandler, daughter of 


) Hon. Edward Avery, 3 yrs., 11 mos. 


In Duxbury, 2d inst., James Hall, of Savin Hill, 61. | 
In Freetown (Assonet), 5th inst., Hiram B. Wetherell, 
.S.N.,) 28 yrs., Ll 
mos., 26 days. | 
In East Canaan, N. H., 7th inst., Mrs. Mary. wife of 
Henry Hi. Barton, formeriy of Boston, 72 yrs., 8 mos. | 
In Brookly n, N. Y¥., 2d inst., Mr. Hiram Tupper, for- 
merly of Boston, 74. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Just at the breaking of day, Feb. 8th, Mr. C. Henry | 
departed this life for the ‘ Evergreen | 


the death of this noble young man the community has 
lost one of its most highly esteemed citizens. Naturally 
amiable and kind in disposition, gentle and retiring, re- 
fined in his tastes, courteous to all, a warm friend to the 
poor, benevolent and thoughtful of heart, a loving friend 
to children, a consistent, noble, honest man, his loss will 
be deeply inourned by many beyond his family cirele. 
Loving all his triends witha sincere affection, he was 
himself, in turn, warmly loved by all who had the plea- 
Faithful in his life, happy in 





His end was peace, for he had lived the 
life of the upright. In peaceful triumph he passed away 
to his rest in heaven. 


loss! 

The Master came! his and our own; 
He went,—'tis ours to wait; 

He took him to his glorious throne, 
We weep without the gate— 

But not as those who hopeless weep, 
We smile amid our tears; 

For he who took will surely keep, 
Through all the eternal years. 

{Will N. Hl. and Vt. papers please copy ?] 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
Friday, 12 M., Mareh 12, 1869, 





May heaven's richest blessings | 
rest on his father and sisters for theirs is an irreparable | 





GROCERIES. 
Coffee. pure burned, Candles, tallow,...20 @ 26 
BaD covecce 52 @ 56 Adamantine,....33 @ 41) 
Mixed. }¥ Ib....35 @ 388 Sperm, p th....50 @w 56 
Rye, P tb ...... 10 @ 15 Lard, P th........18 @ Ww 
Green Java, P Ib3s @ 42 Rice, P tb........ lw @ 13 
Green Mocina....44 @ 50 Sago, $ tb........ 14 @ 16 


20 Saleratus and Soda, 


@ 
Cotlee, P th.....18 @ 2 refined, P lb..15 @ 16 

7) 

@ 


Crushed, » tb ..20 @ 22 Salt, table, Pqt...4@ 6 
Cut Loaf. ....... 20 22 Soap, hard, large bars, 
Granulated....... @ 21 each. Ex.No.1, 25 @ 30 
Powdered. ....... @ 21 Do hard, smal! bars, 
Sugar-house Syrup. each.Ex.No.1, 10 @ 15 
Pals ceca 13) @180 Do best family, box, 
Molasses, P gal... 60 @100 , Vi. sca »-I@ Bb 
Tea, Oolong. }) th. % @140! Do common, box, 
English Breakfast. } gk eater ae 8@ ll 
ears 12). @160 Dosoft, Pat....2@ 5 
Green, P th..1 20 @180 Do Honey, cake,.5 @ 17 
Japan Tea..... 9) @ 125 Starch, P ib...... 14 @ 18 
Chocolate. ....... 45 q@ 52 Tapioca. P th..... wWB@ 2 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, P tb....45 @ 5) Pigeons, p dosz...... | 
Spring Ducks Fowls, ~ tb....... 2 @ 3 
P pair......125 @1L50 Turkeys, » th....25 @ 33 
| Squabs............. Sb Gees. ke inesaes 3@ Ww 
| FRUITS--GREEN,. 
| Tomatoes, P can ..25 @ 30 Oranges, Pdoz....25 @ 50 
Apples, ~ pk,..... 37 @ 75 Lemons, P doz....12 @ QW 
FRUITS—DRY. 
Apples, P Ib......16 @ 15 Prunes, P th..... 14 @ 1s 
Currants, Zante, fb16 @ 15 Raisins, } Ib..... 18 @ 2 
Peaches, Pean...... @ 62 Peaches, p th.....15 w 2 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. . 
Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues.th ..25 @ 30 
pPth........ % @ 2 — Do. saltpetered,.25 @ BW 
Hams.cut.......26 @ 33 Sausages. Bologna 
Sait. 7 D......18 @ BB green, § fb...16 @ 18 
A STOR Ae W@W De. drys @ 
Beef. corned, P Ib.10 @ 2 Perk do........... @ 18 


smoked. }) tb 25 @ 33 Head Cheese ......15 @ 18 
Corned Shoulders 1 @ 4 Tripe............... a 15 
Smoked do .....14.@ 15 Tripe, p bbl. .18 66 @zo uw 


| Smoked Tongues. . @125 _ half bbl......900 @1l 00 
Pork, } bbl. 15 2) Pig's Feet, P Ih .... @ 10 
-FRESH 


Beef. sirloin Lainb. hindquarteri5 @ 18 








Do round Dc be. fore quarter. 10 @ 12 
Do rib roast... .23 @ 2S Matton, fore quarter, 
Pork, roast and Pe nis &§ @ 12 
Steaks ........18 @ 20 hind quarter....12 @ 17 
Veal, fore quarter 12 @ 1 ME iS. peas Ak ee OD 
hind quarter....18 @ 33 
VEGELABLES 
Cranberries. P qt ..2) @ 25 Beets. Pqt......4@ 5 
Onions. P gt......12 @ Lh Squashes.marrow. tbe @  §& 
Potatoes. } pk ow @ 3) De Hubbard,.... 6 a 8 
Do.. per bu.....75 @115 Turnips. — pk....20 @ 30 
Spimach } pk.....) @ OW) Celery ..... ......M@ WD 
Carrots, }? bu 75 @ S& Dandelions rk..... . @ 
Rhubarb, P fb...... @ .. Radishes, bunch. @ 
' Tomatoes Leta s sie +. COCRRR, BOCK, . 5. a 
| Peas, peck ...... a Cabbages ..... 20 @ B 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS 
Butter, prime, Cheese, PB th...... 12@ 3 
y th.........55 @ 58 Skim Milk,.......8 @ 10 
Medium ........ 4) @ 5D Eggs, Pdos..... »@ ss 
Cooking ........ Vv @ B 


L 2 
FLOUR, MEAL &c. 


<“arineios | Flour. Wheat Indian meal. PH 3 @ 5 
and the principals. as everybody knows, talented and |“ y pbi........-$13 @ 15 Farina, p Soe 
painstaking artists. When these points are considered, |; Do fine. } bd! .. @l70 Hominy, P h...... ae | 
in addition to the fact that for many ears no strains are | Pe Rye, P th. .... @ + Oatmeal ail ih..... 8 @ 4 

ce ‘ ‘. x ; y 5 6 Corn Stare » 15 
so delightful as those of Engtish opera, and when it is | Do tirabam, # Ib ’ PURE aPicen Philig 
further remembered that all this excellence is given for | Pepper. P Ib...... 55 @ & Ginger. P f.....49@ W 
the small price of one dollar to any who may choose to | Cassia, P FS Bh 4 al 2 Pasian ah Bt <anen &) @ , 
weatl aes ae weet areumont in tevar a i | Pimento, P fB....5) @ Oo) Nustard. P Ib..... @ 6 
as ail of it, the strongest argue nt in faver of the Rich- Gin wid... 0 @ & Pare T ‘6 @ 70 
ings Opera Troupeis urged. We are glad to observe that | SUNDRIES 
Boston encourages this company by its presence and { Beans. dry, P qt..14 @ 18 epee ?: # @ > 

3 : , ae , Coal, hard, P bu -@ oney, strained, ..25 @ 
marked approval. It shonld be bor nme in mind that but j Do store, ton.9 00 @12 @) Kerosene, Pegal...45 @ BO | 
one more week remains of the musical season Milk P qt.........8 @ 9 Maccaroni. PR ..2@ 3 


' 


the trade to the new and choice Dress Goods made by 


| the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., of which they are 


now prepared to offer a full line. Every true American 
must feel a just pride in the success of these Mills. These 
fabrics are equal to any foreign production of the same 
class, and are particularly remarkable for perfection of 
finish. They will not ‘‘cockle,” and this improved finish 
which the Arlington Mills claim as their sole invention, 
must and wi// commend the goods to the approbation of 
every lady. They are also’ perfect in manufacture, and 
conspicuous for their delightful shades and colorings. 
We take pleasure in making this announcement, fully 
confident that. we are justilied by the facts in so doing, 


' Samples will be sent by mail to any address. 





JORDAN, MARSH & C0., 


AT RETAIL, 
242 to 250 Washington St. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
Winthrop Square, 

Mar. 13. It 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





TWELVE NIGHTS 


—IN THE — 


s 
HUNTERS’ CAMP. 

BY REV. W. BARROWS, D. D. 

Illustrated by G. G. Wuire. Price 81.25. 

A thrilling and interesting narrative of Hunting Ad- 
ventures, Indian Life and Western Experience, founded 
on facts in the career of General, a well known Western 
character. 


16mo. 





[-3F> Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


Mar. 15. It 


| 


CARPETS! CARPETS! 


NOW IN STORE A CHOICE STOCK OF 


ENGLISH KIDDERMINSTERS, 


With a full assortment of 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS. 


— ALSO — 


BEST AMERICAN AND LOW-PRICED 


ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 


In all styles and qualities. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO PARKER FoOWLE & Sows,) 





Mar.15. 164 Washington St. 2t 





JOHN G. PALFREY. 


Ofice for supply, at Wholesale and Retail, of 


U.S. REVENUE STAMPS, 


47 Merchants’ Fxchange, 
POSTOFFICE FLOOR, BOSTON, 
(Main Entrance from 51 State Street.) 
cH A Liberal Commission to the Trade. 3t Mar.13. 


YDs. OF SHEETING 
For a club of 1 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion secures it. 
for circulars with new commission rates, by fore sending 
your clubs elsewhere, (me trial will comvinee you that 
our terms to agents are not excelled. and the quality of 
our goods uney d by any other henuse in our line of 
business C. THOMPSON & CO., 

Mar. 13. Rat 13) Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


100 


Send 











Wy a. BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANU PACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 
MEN'S AND BOYS* CLOTHING, 
71 Franklin and 130 Devenshire Streets, 
BOSTON. 
C. V. Warrtes, 


A.S. Youne, 
H. Ss. Burpert, , 


Mch. 15. 6m ae 8 


Goss 


will be promptiy answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Sirect, 
Jan.2. Between Common anp WARRENTON. 3m 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
EHresco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Waskington St., Boston. 








They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emooss- 
mg on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wa% 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH. 
Sept. 26. tf 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 





GAS FIXTURES, 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
Gas Stoves, 


The Largest and Most Elegant Assortment 
to be found in the City. 





R. H. & Co. have opened a WAREHOUSE for the sale of 
their MANUFACTURES, being the ONLY Manufacturers 
that come direct to PURCITASERS at FIRST PRICES. We 
give no Commissions, therefore Gas Fitters do not recom- 
mend us. 

Examine our Stock before you purchase, and you will 
find it to your advantage to buy of the Maxers direct. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 








PERPETUAL INSUR- 
ANCE. 
THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON 
Having Cash Assets exceeding 


$550,000, 


Continues to transact all the Ordinary Bus- 
ines. of Fire Lnsurance. 
Issues Policies for one or more months or 
fora year on Merchandirxe. 
Buildings and Household Furniture for 
one, two, three, four, five or more years, 
Dwellings and first-class Stores are In= 
sured perpetaaily. 
For Perp:‘taal 
makes a deposit, 
pays the premiuaa. 
The Policy can be assigued or terminate 
ed, by the assured, and the deposit reclaim- 
ed, at any time. 
The Cost is about one-half the present 





Insurance the insured 
the interest of which 


DEVOTED TO 
ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
— AND — 
Especially Having a General Interest 
brat ae 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts ot the World. 


ORIGINAL AND 
—or— 
The Highest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


“WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitalicy of its editor willallow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbugyery and pre- 


tension a blow whenever possible. 





That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
bials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. 
have to read the whole of it.”’ 


My only complaint is 


Says a prominent clergyman,— 


‘I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
think I get so surely my money's worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is vey refreshing. . . . L re- 
joice that Bost n has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 

Says one of the Executive Coun sillors of Massachusetts,— 
“Tam very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 


read ic with great interest. I hope )ou will centinue to 
wield the axe manfully.”’ 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 
“It gives me pleasure to ant cipate another year’s reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 

Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

“T eannot do without the Commonweatth’s sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politics, its worthy notice aud discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 

A lady writes,— 

“IT think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But 1 trust we shall not be wholly lett to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 


The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massaciiusetts.— New York Liberal Christian. 


The Boston Com nonicea!th is one of the best of our ex 
changes. [tis a paper of progress, a radiciul of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful — 
Philadelphia City Item. 


The Commonveea!th is now an established ‘institution,’ 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 





rate. 
The advantages to owners of Real Estates, | 
Saviogs Banks, Trustces ane Mortgages, | 
are obvious, 

For Circulars and further information apply at the Office | 
of the Company, 


No. 1 Old State fouse, Boston. 





DIRECTORS: 


A. A. Wellington, 
Jacob Sleeper, 
John ©. Potter, 
Chas. IL. Parker, Benj. E. Bates, Sampson Reed, 
John Jeffries, Jr., © Paul Adains, Franklin Haven. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presipent. 
IRVING MORSE, Secretary. 


Silas Peirce, 
John P. Ober. 
Albert Bowker, 


FE. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, 
Samuel LK. Sawyer, 





THE 
FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes ard all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MUST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAST INJURY. 


Neo Labor: No Wear!! No Tear!!! 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
gallons in 30 minutes, extracting all dirt. grease or impurity 
from the fabric without application to the washboard; only 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
and white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about #4 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
paratus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in operation at 


POND & DUNCKLEE'S, 


Nov. 21. 87 Binackstone street. 38m 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


COMER’S 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


BOSTON. 





This model Institution, conducted for firenty-eight 





| Naval, Merchant, Military and Civil Service throughout 





} Revised. 


——~ 


years past, by its FouNpeR and PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 

and attended by upward of fifteen thousand students, 
possesses the confidence of the community, and has 
thereby peculiar facilities for procuring suitable EMPLoY- 
MENT for its graduates, one or more of whom. will be 
found in almost every Mercantile house in Boston, with 
large numbers in other cities—while its Nautical, Engi- 
neering, Drafting, &c., e/eres, are distinguished in the 


the world. 
FOREIGNERS, and persons whose early education 
has been neglected, have special attention. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 

NO CLASSES. Students ofall ages receive individua 
instruction, and may enter any business DAY Or EVENING 
FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Fifth Edition. | 





CoMER’S PENMANSHIP MADE Easy. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Book-KEEPING 
Revised, Cloth, $1.59. 


RATIONALIZED.  Forty- 
Blanks ) ets. 


CoMER'S 
fourth Edition. 
peor set. | 

Comen’s NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED, Cloth 32.50, 
The best ever made, Four numbers, | 


$1.25 per gross, 


CoMER’S PENS. 
from which all hauds may be suited 
CATALOGUES and Circulars, giving full information, 
with specimens of styles of HANDWRITING taught, may | 
be had FREE by mail, or at the College, 323 Washing. | 
ton St., corner of West St. it Jan, 23. 


/FIRST QUALITY OF STA?! 


TIONERY. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS | 


On hand and made to order, for ALL PURPOSES. | 
100 STYLES OF | 

eile | 

Diaries for 1869, | 
Embracing the new SELF-CLOSING VARIETY. 


GOLD PENS IN RUBBER CASES, 
With Pencils, and every new pattern of holder. 


MOROCCO WORK. 
A very complete stock of POCKET-BOOKS, for Ladies or 


Gentlemen; BANKERS’ CASES, PORTFOLIOS, &e. | 
scotch-Wood Articles. | 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, DOMINOES AND WRITING- | 
DESK3. 
At Very Low Prices, | 
—séat— } 
{ 

J. M. WHITTEMORE & C0.'S, 

STATIONERS, 


114 Washiugten St., Boston. 


ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.— New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly “Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonwealth fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, ig, sure to be presented in its hand- 
some coluinos, with 3 siniling couutenance, in keeping 
with the geepel of goodwill and hopeful human faith, which 
it proclaims, and glories in upholiiag. With so dauntless 
@ hand at the heli, and its choice contributors and corres- 
pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 


journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 


worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Comonon- 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 


held by its present readers. 





Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers...... . 83.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subzcribers....... 2.50 


(a Remit funds in Money Oxvers or Reuistersp Let- 
TERS to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 
8 Bromfield Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 





FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 





It is the ‘‘Peertess,”’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, SiMpLicity, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
NG, Roastino and Beauty. 

Ist. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Simpticity. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th. Bakino. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roasting. Acurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 


| the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 


the warket. 
Fach Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim- 
ed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Beston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


(Gi Ask for them at the Art Stores and Book Stores. 44 





; Our Chromos are sent free, to amy address within th 


United States, east of the Missis-ippi, 
on receipt of price. 





Prang’s “Chromo Journal,” 


| Issued quarterly. contains a complete descriptive catalogue 
| J 


of our Chromos, with special informa- 
tion about the art. 





(i Specimen copies of the JouRNAL sent to any address 


on receipt of price. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


BOSTON. 


 — 


REMOVAL. 
NEWELL HARDING & CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Of Ne. 12 Court Square, 


Have removed temporarily to 


No. 35 School Street, 
CORNER OF CITY HALL AVENUE, 
Feb. 6. AND NExT TO Ciry HALL. 2t 


SELECTED MATTER | 


with EVERY EVENING next week, Robertson’s new 
Comedy of 
in four acts, SCHOOL, 
Isr. RECREATION. 
2p. EXAMINATION. 
3b. FLIRTATION. 
dium. REALIZATION. 


which has been received with the most marked favor, 
and by crowded houses at every representation. 





sox Office open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M., where 
seats can be secured six days in advance. 4 

Doors open at 7. Overture commencas at 7} o’clock 
Performance terminates at 10,30, lt Mar, 12. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


TENTIL AND LAST 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
| THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Mar. 18, at 3} o'clock precisely. 














Part I.—Overture to ‘ Fierabras,” Schubert; Triple 
| Concerto, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, Beethoven, 
played by Messrs, PeRABo, LisrEMANN and Frixs.— 
Part Il.—Seventh Symphony and “Leonora” Overture 
(No.B), Beethoven. 

Tickets, with reserved seats, $1; for sale at the Musie 
Hall. 

Cr Exrra (Benefit) Concert, April 1. Tickets now 
for sale. It Mar. 13. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT EXTRA. 


THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


Will give an EXTRA CONCERT in the Boston Music 
Hat, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, April Ist, at 3 
o'clock, in aid of the MUSICAL EDUCATION O 
THE BLIND, at the Perkins Institution at South Bos- 
| ton. 

The programme will include a repetition of Schu- 
}mann’s Cologne Symphony (in E-flat, No. 3), the E-mi- 
nor Concerto of Chopin, for which Mr. Hueco Lron- 
HARD has kindly offered his services, and other pieces to 














| be named hereafter. 

The sale of Tickets, at $1.00, with reserved seats, will 
begin (for all alike) at the Musie Hall, on MONDAY, 
March 8. Mar. 13. 


PREPARATORY REHEARSALS 


—TO THE — 


NATIONAL PEACE FESTIVAL. 


TO THE VOCALISTS OF BOSTON AND VICINITY. 





| The undersigned hereby gives notice that a series of 
| Oratorio Chorus Rehearsals will commence at Bumstead 
| Hall, in Music Hall Building, on MONDAY EVENING, 
| March 22, at 7} o'clock. 
I, These rehearsals will be under the direction of CARL 
ZERUAHN, and will not be less than ten in number. 
Those who attend this course of rehearsa!s will be ad- 
| mitted as members of the Great Chorus of the Festival in 
June nect, The choruses will be from the Oratorios of 
the Creation, Messiah, Elijah, St. Paul, Judas Maceaba- 
us, Rossini's Stabat Mater, Mozart's 12th Mass, &c. The 
tickets have been placed at the nominal price of 81, and 
can now be obtained at the Music Hall, each applicant 
giving name and part they sing. E. TOURJEE. 
March 138. tf 


~ THE NATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL — 


In Commemoration of Peace. 
A register for the names of subscribers for season tick- 
ae be found at DITSON & CO.’S Musie Store. 
Mar. 13. 





OLD PAPERS! 
For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 
Commonwealth siz, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 
thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &e. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Artantic AVENUE — 
J The Committee on Laying Out and Widening 
Streets will hear all parties interested (for or against) in 
the change of the location of Atlantic avenue as peti- 
tioned for by M.D. Ross, William) Perkins, Thomas 
Lamb and S. HE. Hallet, on Wednesday, March 17, at34 
o'clock P.M., in the Committee Room, City Hall. 

For the Committee, . 
Mar. 15. t NEWTON TALBOT, Chairman. 





Ska OF BOSTON.— Enaine-House En- 
LARGEMENT.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
| the Office of Superintendent of Public Buildings, until 
| TUESDAY, March 16, at 12 o'clock M., for furnishin 

}all materials and doing all the labor required to remode! 
jand enlarge Engine House No.9. The Committee re- 
serve the right to reject any or all proposals received. 
| For plans and specifications apply at the ofliee. For the 
| Comunittee, FRANCIS RICHARDS, Chairman. 

Mar. 13. It 











NITY OF BOSTON.—Dupticaten Streets, 
Courts, PLACES, ETC.—Oflice of Superintendent 

of Streets, City Hall, Mareh 3, 1869.— Whereas, by an 
order passed by the Board of Aldermen, Feb. 15th) the 
Committee on Paving were directed to report. the 
changes expedient to be made in the names of the 
streets, courts and places in the city, where two or more 
of such streets, courts and places are called by the same 
name; therefore, notice is hereby given that the com- 
mittee propose to recommend to the Board of Aldermen 
to change one or more of the duplicate names in the fol- 
lowing list, and parties interested are requested to sug- 
gest to the committee such new names as may be agree- 
able to them. Communications to be addressed to the 
undersigned. — By order of the Committee on Paving. 

CHARLES HARRIS, Sup’t of Streets. 

Adams place, in ward 3; Adams place, in ward 7; 
Adams place, in ward 14; Allen place, in ward 3; Allen 
Ee: in ward 14; Ashland st., in ward 3; Ashland st., 
n ward 14; Auburn st., in ward 3; Auburn st., in ward 
14; Avon place, in ward 5; Avon place, in ward 15; Ba- 
kers ally, in ward 2; Bakers ally, in ward 4; Berlin st., 
in ward 9; Berlin st., in ward 15; Brewster st., in ward 
12; Brewster st., in ward 13; Byron st., in ward 1; By- 
} ron st., in ward 6; Centre place, in ward 12; Centre 
place, in ward 15; Champney place, in ward 6; Champ- 
ney place, in ward 14; Chapel platesin ward 4; Chapel 
place (N), in ward 4; Chapel place, in ward 8; Cherry 
st., in ward 9; Cherry st., in ward 14; Church place, in 
ward 9; Church place, in ward 14; Cottage st., in ward 
1; Cottage st., in ward 12; Cottage place, in ward 1; 
Cottage place, in ward 10; Cottage place, in ward 15; 
| Crosby place, in ward 10; Crosby place, in ward 13; 
Cross at., in ward 1; Cross st., in ward 2; Curve st., in 








in ward 14; Eaton court, in ward 2; Eaton court, in 
| ward 15; Eliot place, in ward 8; Eliot place, in ward 15; 
Elm place, in ward 4; Elm place, in ward 15; Everett 
place, in ward 1; Everett place, in ward 2; Fort avenue, 
In ward 10; Fort avenue, in ward 15; Fremont place, in 
ward 8; Fremont place, in ward 14; Grant place, in 
ward 4; Grant place, in ward 11; Highland place, in 
ward 1; Highland place, in ward 15; Highland place, (2) 
in ward 15; Hollis place, in ward 8; Hollis place, in ward 
14; Howard st., in ward 4; Howard st., in ward 13; 
Lawrence st., in ward 9; Lawrence st., in ward 14; 
Lewis st., in ward 1; Lewis st., in ward st., 2; Linclon 
place, in ward 9; Lincoln place, in ward 11; Lincoln 
place, in ward 14; Madison place, in ward 9; Madison 
place, in ward 10; Marion st., in ward 1; Marion st., in 
ward 9; Marston place, in ward 3; Marston place, in 
ward 7; May place, in ward 8; May place, in ward 15; 
Mechanic st., in ward 2; Mechanic st., in ward 15; Mil- 
ton st., in ward 1; Milton st., in ward 3; Model place, 
in ward 1; Model place, in ward 9; aoe eee place, 
in ward 4; Montgomery place, in ward 7; Morton place, 
in ward 6; Morton place, in ward 15; Mt. Warren st., in 
| ward 12; Mt. Warren st., in ward 14; Mulberry place, 
| in ward 4; Mulberry place, in ward 14; Monroe place, in 
ward 8; Monroe place, in ward 15; Orange st., in ward 
19; Orange st., in ward 15; Page's court, in ward 2; 
| Page's court, in ward 12; Park st., in ward 4; Park st., 
jin ward 15; Phillips st., in ward 6; Phillips st., in ward 
115; Phillips place, in ward 4; Phillips place, in ward 7; 
| Porter st., in ward 1; Porter st., in ward 9; Porter st., 
| in ward 15; Prescott st., in ward 1; Prescott st., in ward 
13; Prescott place, in ward 11; Prescott place, in ward 
} 13: Putnam st., in ward 1; Putnam st., in ward 14; 
| Reed st., in wards 11-18; Reed st., (2)in ward 13; Rock- 
}ingham place, in ward 1; Rockingham place, in ward 
| 14; Russell place, in ward 8; Russell place, in ward 10; 
| Ruseell place, in ward 15; Seaver place, in ward 1; Sea 
| ver place in ward 14; Seneca st., In ward 7; Seneca st., 
|in ward 14; Sewall place, in ward 4; Sewall place, in 
{ward 15; Short st., in ward 1; Short st., in ward 2; 
| Short st., in ward 15; Spring court, in ward 3; Sprin 
leourt, in ward 13; suftolk place, in ward 5; Suffol 
place, in ward 14; Sumner place, in ward 1; Sumner 
place, in ward 14; Tremont place, in ward 4; Tremont 
lace in ward 15; Union place, in ward 1; Union place, 
n ward 3; Ward st.,in ward 12; Ward st., in ward 15; 
Washington place, in ward 5; bids rau es place, in 
ward 7; Washington lace, in ward 14; Webster place, 
lin ward 1; Webster pF con in ward 2; Webster place, in 
| ward 7; Wendell st.,in ward 5; Wendell «t., in ward 
12; Winslow place, in ward 3; Winslow place, in ward 
14; Winthrop place, in ward 1; bm in 
ward 14. It ar. 13. 


NAVIGATION, MECHANICAL DRAWING, &C. PRATT & WENTWORTH, decir inward 10) Dovest in ward 13; Dove st: 











‘CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
4 “ ra —- 
6h GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
tH” From Lewis Wharf. 43 
The beautiful Al clipper-barque 
FLORIS, 
THOMAS ELLIS. 
Is in berth with a portion of her cargo on board. 





She is 


| extremely sharp, has proved herself a fast sailer, and be 


ing of small capacity (only 1400 tons) will be off quick. 

shippers will oblige by the prompt delivery of their 
engagements, 

For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, 114 
State street 

Agents at San Franci-co, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard 
& Co. Feb. 27. 


Pn WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
ta” From Long Wharf. 43 


IN A FEW DAYS. 
The new and magnificent extreme clipper-ship 
FRANK N. THAYER, 
WH. TF, TOW RB i. cack a oes oc ce dicdcadziic COMMANDER. 
This splendid ship is now in berth, receiving her cargo 
very rapidly, and i eo will forward their engage‘ 
ments immediately it will facilitate her despateh. 
NATH’L WINSOR & CO., 
127 State St., corner of Broad. 





Mexers. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco, 
reb. 6. tf 
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MISCELLANY. 


Errrarpa.—In Islington Churchyard, on the 
monument of Abraham Newland, the well-known 
principal cashier of the Bank of England, who 
died November, 1807, are the words:—_ 

‘Beneath this stone old Abraham lies; 
Nobody laughs, nobody cries; 

Where he is gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 


Josu Bitirncs was asked, “How fast does 


sound travel?’”’ and his idea is that it depends a | 


good deal upon the noise you are talking about. 
“The sound of a dinner-horn, for instance, travels 
half a mile in a second, while an invitashun to 
git up in the morning i have known to be 3 quar- 


ters uv an hour goin up 2 pair of stairs, and then | 


not hev strength left to be heard.” 


A Mercnuant in the city was accustomed to de- 
mand an excuse of his clerks whenever they ar- 
rived late. To the excuse given he invariably add- 


ed, “Very well, but don’t let it happen again.’’ | 


One morning a married clerk, being behind time, 
was promptly interrogated as to the cause. Slight- 


ly embarrassed, he replied, “The truth is, sir, I} 


had an addition to my family this morning, and 
it was not convenient to be here sooner.” “Very 
well,’ said the merchant, in his quick, nervous 
manner, “Very well, but don’t let it happen 
again.” 

Winter Weatuer.—There have been years 
in which no frost and snow whatever were seen. 
In 1172, so mild was the season that the trees 
were covered with leaves, and the birds built 
their nests and hatched their young in the month 
ot February. In 1289 there was no winter, and 
in 1421 white blossoms were to be seen un the 
ordinary trees in March, and on the vine in April; 
cherries ripened in the latter month, and the 
grape in May. In 1538 the gardens were bright 
with flowers in January; 1572 was like 1172; and 
1607, 1612, and 1617 were remarkable for their 
genial temperature. Neither ice nor snow was 
visible in 1659; no stoves were lit in Germany in 
1692; and the softness of the weather in 1791, 
1807, and’ 1822 rendered those years quite phe- 
nomenal.—Gardener’s Magazine. 


Your Bark anp Mine.—(By Hiram Rich.)— 


Perhaps you saw my only bark, 
As up the inner bay she came, 

And, by her phosphorescent wake, 
Read and re-read her jewelled name. 


How silently she touched the pier, 

Nor sorrowed that her voyage was done! 
You heard the sea-songs of the crew— 

I can repeat them every one. 


Cradled in dangers she hath been— 
Once shaken by a mad typhoon; 
Twice pierced by shots fromm pirate guns, 
In the dead life of tropic noon. 
Yet brings she spices and perfumes, 
And curious things from Orient ports— 
Wine—ye gods may drink that wine, not I— 
These robes were wrought for royal courts. 


Ay! she is Fortune’s petted child, 
Else tales too fabulous are told; 
To-day I heard the sailors tell 
How spray that touched her turned to gold. 


Who places hand upon her helm 
May idly wait with wrinkled sails— 
Or, if he purpose, tempt her flight 
With storm and sea-provoking gales. 
One sunset hour her keel may kiss 
The classic waves of the Levant; 
Another, and her anchor cleaves 
The dimpled waters off Nahant. 


Seldom her wings are folded quite— 
A breath of perfume bids her roam; 
Why should I tear? Where’er she sails, 
A chime of bells will bring her home. 
You have a bark—like, unlike mine; 
Last night with precious freight she came, 
We stood upon the pier and hailed— 
“Th’ ImacinaTion?” “Aye, the same.”’ 
Deatu or Lapy JANE Grey IN THE TOWER. 
She paused, as if to put away from her the 
world, with which sbe had now done forever. 
Then she added: “I pray you all, poor Christian 
people, to bear me witness that I die a true Chris- 
tian woman, and that I look to be saved by no 
other means than the mercy of God, in the merits 
of the blood of his only Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And now, govd people, while I am 
alive, I pray you to assist me with your prayers.” 
Kneeling down she said to Feckenham, the only 
divine whom Mary would allow to come near 
her, ‘Shall I say this psalm?” The Abbot fal- 
tered, “Yes.’’? On which she repeated, in a clear 
voice, the noble psalm: “Have mercy upon me 
© God, after Thy great goodness; according to 
the multitude of Thy mercies do away mine of- 
fenses.”’ When she had come to the last line 
she stood up on her feet and took off her gloves 
and kerchief, which she gave to Elizabeth Tyl- 
ney. The Book of Psalms she gave to Thomas 
Brydges, the lieutenant’s deputy. Then she un- 
tied her gown, and took off her bridal gear. The 


Tue Taree Litrie Caairs.—(By Mrs. H. T. 
Perry.)— 
' They sat alone by the bright wood fire, 
The gray-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of days gone by; 
The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek, 
They both had thoughts that they could not speak, 
And each heart uttered a sigh. 
For their sad and tearful eyes descried 
Three little chairs placed side by side, 
Against the sitting-room wall: 
Old-fashioned enough as there they stood, 
| Their seats of flag and their frames of wood, 
| With their backs so straight and tall. 
: Then the sire shook his silvery head __ 
| And, with trembling voice, he gently said: 
| “Mother, those empty chairs! : 
| They bring us such sad, sad thoughts, to-night, 
| We’ll put them forever out of sizht, 
In the small, dark room up-stairs.” 


But she answered, “Father, no, not yet, 
For I look at them and I forget 
That the children went away ; 
The boys come back, rnd our Mary too, 
With her apron on of the checkered blue, 
And sit here every day. 
“Johnny atill whittles a ship’s tall masts, 
And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 
| While Mary her patchwork sews; 
| At evening time three childish prayers 
'Go up to God from those little chairs, 
| So softly that no one knows. 


“Johnny comes back from the billowy deep, 
Willie wakes from his battle field sleep, 

| To say a good-night to me; 

|Mary’s a wite and mother no more, 
But a tired child whose play-time is o’er, 

| And comes to rest on my knee. 


| “So let them stand there, though empty now, 
| And every time when alone we bow 
At the Father’s throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above, 
In our Saviour’s home of rest and love, 
| Where no child goeth away.” 


—Evangelist. 


Tue Suez CanaL.—As the period of comple- 
tion approaches, the anxiety and the interest dis- 
played by the public in the progress of the Isth- 
mus of Suez works manifestly increase. There 
is a true proverb in France, of which I do not re- 
member a synonym in our language—namely, // 
n’y a rien qui réussisse comme le succes (“Nothing 
succeeds so well as success’), and a more apt 
illustration of its truth could not be given than 
the history of this gigantic work. As long as its 
possibility was merely demonstrated by the uner- 
ring calculations of the greatest engineers and 
men of science in Europe, France doubted, and 
England pooh-poohed the idea as Utopian. In 
spite of the incredulity of his countrymen and the 
sneers of our compatriots, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
strong in his conviction, and, as the French ex- 
press it, having the courage of his opinion, laid 
his plans before the Emperor, who, after study- 
ing the subject with profound attention, gave M. 
de Lesseps not only the assurance of his approba- 
tion, but the promise of all the assistance that lay 
in his power to afford him. The Emperor’s as- 
sent, however important, was by no imeans suffi- 
cient to enable M. de Lesseps and the band of 
earnest men associated with him to begin a task 
which required millions to be sunk in the sands, 
which would necessitate the building of towns, 
and the transport of every necessary of civilized 
life hundreds of miles to the scene of labor. 
When one considers the difficulties to be over- 
come, even at the outset, of this enterprise, 
against the carrying out of which every human 
obstacle appeared to rise—when one reflects on 
the climate in which it was undertaken, the ig- 
norance of the semi-savages by whom its details 
have been worked out, the difference of language 
spoken by them and their directors, the tens of 
thousands required for the work, the enormous 
sums needed tor the daily pay of the hands, the 
machinery required to be manufactured on the 
spot, the opposition of England, the incredulity 
ot France—one feels absorbed in admiration at 





groes throughout the whole South are still being 
killed and murdered every day, waiting till the 
United States flag shall be a protection for them, 
and crying ‘‘How long, O Lord, how long!” The 
land was made sacred by such holy memories as 
these, and it could not be permanently given over 
to the present reiiction of self-indulgence and love 
of gain, which was in such contrast with the high 
moral tone produced by the war. It could not 
last. The voice of holy blood cried from the 
ground against such crimes; .our holy army of 
martyrs had for its counterpart this diabolical 
army of wrong-doers. How if the rebels were 
martyrs, too? I would not deny that many of 
them were, or that some who fought on that side 
fought not for slavery, but for their State, their 
freedom, their rights. They were deluded, and 
history, in its stern justice, would not place them 
among its martyrs. Those that gave themselves 
up for what they believed to be right were mar- 
tyrs—in their own eyes at least. So far as the 
war was carried on in that spirit, there would be 
true codperation in the cause of freedom by the 
South. He would rather trust a brave rebel sol- 
dier than a mean Republican who made use of 
his position to plunder the country. Thank God 
for all the martyrs! Every religion, every sect, 
had its share of them. There have been those 
who died for the Trinity and those who died tor 
the Unity. All could not have been right in 
their logic or notions, but all were right in loving 
the sacred truth; they died in fighting for the 
same thing. Admit all their variety, so far as 
they loved the truth, and I pray that they may 
sit together in heavenly places, though they sat 
apart below, and that they had and have one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is above all and through all, and in them all. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


“THe Cane-Bottomep CHatr.”—(By Wm. 
Makepeace Thackeray.)— 
In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 
To. mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 
But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 
Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 
This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 
With worthless old knickknacks and silly old 


books, 
And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 
Cracked bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes 
from friends. 
Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, china, (all 
cracked ,) . 
Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed; 
A two-penny treasury, wondrous to see; 
What matter? ’tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 
No better divan need the sultan require, 
Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire ; 
And ’tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 
That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp; 
A Mamaluke fierve yonder dagger has drawn; 
’Tis a murderous knite to toast muffins upon. 


the chimes, [old times ; 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie 
This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 
But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my 
’ 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best; 
For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair, 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed 
chair. 
’Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten 
seat, 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed 
chair. 


A thrill must have passed through your withered 





the perseverance, energy, and genius of the man 
who conceived, worked out, and who has well- 
jnigh brought to a glorious conclusion an enter- 
| prise as yet unmatched in the records of man’s 
' victories over nature. As I before remarked, the 
linterest of the Parisian world, at least, in the 
| progress of the works is increasing, and calls 
| forth the publication of a bulletin every fortnight 
}of the amount of work accomplished, which is 
‘read with eagerness by all classes.—Puris cor. 
| London Star. 





Freppy anp Witiir.—A friend of mine has 
| two bright little boys—Freddy, between three and 
| four years old, and Willie abou five. A chroni- 
‘cle of their doings and sayings would fill a vol- 
jume, but two specimens must suffice. 
| Both were very fond of milk, and a mug of it 
lalways completed their supper. But, while in 
| the country last summer, it so chanced that they 
/one day saw the girl milking. 

“There, Willie,”’ said Freddy, “you see that, 
idoyou? I don’t want any more milk after the 


old arms; 
| I looked and I longed, and I wished ia despair; 
I wished myself turned to a cane- bottomed chair. 
| It was but a moment she sat in this place; 
She’d ascarf on her neck, anda smile on her face! 
A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 
As she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed 
chair. 
And so I have valued my chair ever since, 
Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a 
prince: 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet, I declare, 
|The queen of my heart and my cane-bottomed 
chair. 





gone, 
| In the silence of night as I sit here alone— 

| I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

| My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 

| She comes from the past and revisits my room; 

| She looks, as she did then, all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair; 


headsman offered to assist her; but she put bis | cow’s had it,’’ and he withdrew very much dis-| And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 


hands yently aside, and drew a white kerchief 


| gusted. 


round her eyes. The veiled figure of the execu- That evening when their mugs of milk were 


tioner sank at her feet, and begged her forgive- 
ness for what he had now to do. She whispered 
in his ear a few soft worls of pity and pardon, 
and then said to him openly, ‘‘I pray you des- 
patch me quickly.” Kneeling before the block, 
she felt for it blindly with her open fingers. One 
who stood by her touched and guided her hand 
to the place which it sought, when she laid down 
her noble head, and saying, “Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit,” passed, with the prayer on 
her lips, into her everlasting rest.—‘*//er Majes- 
ty’s Tower,” by Hepworth Dixon. 


Love Licgurens LaAnor.— 


A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 

Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be ted. 

There's the meals to get for the men in the field, 
And the children to tix away [churned ; 

To school,—and the milk to be skimmed and 
And all this to be done this day. 


It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be; 

There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

“If maidens but knew what good wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed!’’ 


“Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes halt bashfully fell; 

“It was this,” he said, and coming near, 
He smiled, and stooping down, [the best 

Kissed her cheek—‘‘ "Iwas this: that you were 
And the dearest wife in town!”’ 

The farmer went back to the field, and the wife 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She'd not sung tor many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 


“Just think,” the children all called in a breath, 

**Tom Wood has run off to sea! 

He wouldn't, I know, if he only had 

As happy 2a home as we.” 

The night came down, and the good wife smiled 

To herself, as she softly said, 

« Tis so sweet to labor tor those we love, 

It’s not strange that maids will wed.” 

A Sceye at an Evnevitsu Raitway Station. 
A correspondent sends us the tollowing narra- 
tive of a scene which he and others witnessed 
and took part in, on Tuesday, at the railway sta- 
tion at Willenhall. A thick chain; three little 
boys on either side, and a bigger boy at the end, 
all handcuffed. Several) poor women = crying. 
Lots of children and three policemen. One ot 
the children was so little that a policeman had to 
wrap a handkerchief round his wrist to make the 
handcuffs fit. ‘What's the matter? What have 
these boys done, and where are they going !’’ 
“Been a gambling, sir. Going to Stattord for 
seven days.’" “Gambling, did vousay?” ‘Yes, 
sir. Pitch and toss, sir, on Sunday.” “Piteh 
and toss! Do I understand you!” Five little 
boys under twelve, and two not sixteen, all going 
to jail for pitch and toss?” "Yes, sir.’’ “With- 
out the option of a fine?” “No, sir; fined six- 
pence.”” “That's three and sixpence for the sev- 
en—['ll pay the lot.” “But then there’s the 
costs, sir.” “Well, what's the total?” ‘4/.6d., 
sir.’ Now, as 1 understood, neither of the boys 
had ever been in custody before, and, as their 
dress denoted, they must of necessity be exceed- 
ingly poor. I inquired of a woman, who appear- 
ed in great distress, the habits of the boys. “I 
can only,’’ she said, “speak for my boy, sir. He 
earns me 6s.a week. He'sa good lad. [haven't 
money enough to free him; and what he’s to do 
when he comes out of Stafford I don’t know. 
He can’t walk the twenty miles home.” Fortu- 
nately, two gentlemen appeared on the scene, 
and inquired particulars, which were soon forth- 
coming. “Scandalous!’’ said one. ‘‘Monstrous!’’ 
said the other. “If,” I said, ‘any gentleman will 
join me in paymevt of the fine, the boys shall be 
liberated.’ I'wo gentlemen did join the writer 
of this; the fine was paid and the boys unchained, 
and although the tickets were taken trom Willen- 
hall to Stafford the boys did not go to jail. —Bir- 
mingham Post, 





| placed on the table both stood untouched. A 


DvELs AMONGST CONGRESSMEN AND OTHERS. 


On looking over Mr. Lanman’s Dictionary of | 


pals, seconds and surgeons, took break fast togeth- 
er, at the mansion of a Mr. Andrews, on whose 
grounds they were fighting, and who was a spec- 
tator and invited them in. Bailie Peyton loaned 
his duelling pistols for the occasion, boasting 
largely of the unfailing accuracy with which they 
threw their balls. Tom Corwin and others soon 
made great fun in Congress about Peyton’s pis- 
tols and the bloodless duel. 

1837. Geo. C. Bramgoole, a member of Con- 
gress from Virginia, killed a Mr. Dugger of the | 
same State. 

1838. Jonathan Cilley, a member of the House 








Long, long through the hours, and the night, and , 


If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, | 


When the candles burn low, and the company’s | 


|reason of this phenemenon being asked, Freddy | Congress, I was struck with the number of duels | 


simply declared that he didn’t want any milk 
after the cow had had it, but further refused to 
explain. Willie, however, told of the discovery 
of the morning. 

The mother then explained to them that the 
milk did not come to them second-hand—that the 


wonderful chemical process, akin to that which 
produced everything in nature. In the light of 
this explanation Willie was satisfied, but Freddy 
still turned up his nose at milk, sticking by the 
original proposition. 

After supper, Willie, who on these important 
occasions always acted as expounder, took his 
brother aside intoa corner. “It’s allright, Fred- 
dy,” he said, ‘‘and you can just go on drinking 
your milk again. ‘The cow eats grass, and that’s 
what makes it. Now if the cow didn’t eat the 
grass, you'd have to, you see. That’s what the 
cow’s for.” 

Freddy resumed his evening draughts. To 
his mind the only alternative was eating grass, 
and from that he shrank. 

On another occasion the mother was telling 
Freddy about the proposed sacritice of Isaac by 
Abraham, assisting his comprehension of it by 
the picture in the old family Bible. There lay 
the boy bound on the altar, while the patriarch 
brandished a huge knife, drawn back apparently 
within an inch of the nose of the ram, which 
stood looking out from the bushes as unconcern- 
edly as though it were not his own funeral. The 
mother was expatiating on the greatness of the 
sacrifice and the opportuneness ot the substitute, 
when Freddy, whose feelings were now worked 
up to fever-pitch, surprised her by shouting out, 
“Sheepy, sheepy, why don’t you grab the knife 
and run?” 

His sympathies lay wholly with the sheep, 


the little girl who was affected to tears on being 
shown the picture of Daniel in the den of lions. 
On being told that she need not cry, for the 
prophet was not devoured, it turned out that she 
was distressed for fear that one little lion in the 
corner would not get anything to eat, Daniel 
being evidently too small to go round.—C. /, 
Webb, in Hours at Home. 

Martyrs anp Martryrpom.—A man might 
throw away his life and yet not die a martyr. It 
was the goodness of his cause, the nobleness of 
the truth, that sanctified the act of dying. No 
man called the assassin Booth a martyr, though 
he gave himself to almost certain death in assas- 
lsinating the good Lincoln. We say of sucha one 
jthat he died as a fool dieth. The martyrdom ot 
} Joan of Are and of Stephen were examples ot the 
| power of true martyrdom to create reverence (or 

their victims in the hearts of persecutors. 

Abraham Lincoln was murdered there were ser- 
'mons preached about his death in thousands of 
i puipits in the North, and in not one of them was 
there shown to be a possibility that his soul 
/ would not be saved; and yet he was a heretic in 
‘his belief, a liberal man in his religion. He was 
{not a base man, according to our standard. His 

blood baptism was understood by us as satisfying 
jall ecclesiastical claims, thus showing that the 
' world was willing to beeve good of its martyrs. 
Our moral lite died out of us unless there were 
}some willing to give themselves for faith. Then 
‘we saw the glory and power of truth. The great 
jwar of the rebellion seemed to have come to 
: show us that the spirit ot martyrdom still existed 
jin our degenerate times, as the present age was 
termed. All at once, however, we found there 
‘was no degeneracy. At the call of the country a 
| million men went forward to die for right and 
{freedom, tor truth and God. Not all of them 
went trom those motives, but enough of them 
went to leaven and sanctify the whole. There 
was a glorious leaven of young hearts ready to 
}die in our Northern army for humanity, some of 
{whom fell on a thousand flelds, some suffered in 
hospitals, in cruel rebel prisons, returning back 
to us poor, starved creatures to die, but saving 
the land. They were dying around us constantly 
to-day, their lives sapped by the past fatigue and 
suffering; their wives and mothers die martyrs to 
want, and grief, and sickness of heart. The Un- 
{ion men of the South, both white and black, died 
jstull harder deaths. Nameless martyrs! Sur- 
jrounded by hate, and scorn and contempt, and 














cow ate grass, which was changed into milk by a! 


which will recall to the reader’s mind the story of | 


When, 
‘member of the House trom North Carolina, hav- 


in which members had been engaged in the first 
half of this century. Their bare enumeration 


made a selection ot such as possess some striking 
your quarter. 


1797. Hon. George Thatcher, a Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, was challenged by Mr. 





resolution offered by the latter. Mr. T. received 
| the challenge while abed, and treated it with con- 
temptuous ridicule, promising to write to his 
wite in Massachusetts for her views on the sub- 
ject; his more formal answer afforded great 
amusement at the expense of his chivalrous ad- 
|versary. Mr. Blount was soon after expelled 
| from Congress for treasonable transactions with 
the Spanish Governor of New Orleans. Mr. 
Thatcher was for many years after a Judge of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 


1802. DeWitt Clinton, U. S. Senator from | 
|New York, fought with John Swartwout—the | 


latter, it was thought, pushed on by Burr. It 
was the result of a political dispute. On the 
‘ground Clinton (referring to Burr) said ‘he 


| wished he had the principal there.” They ex- | 
| changed five shots. Clinton’s fourth shot struck | 
| Swartwout’s leg about five inches below the knee. | 


| While conversation was going on with reference 


; to an adjustment of the difficulty, Swartwout’s | 


| surgeon, kneeling down, extracted the ball trom 
| the opposite side of his leg, Mr. S. standing erect 
at the time. 
‘near the same place, when Mr. Clinton refused 
to fire again, and both parties left the field. 
1804. The famous duel between Burr and 
Hamilton took place in July, the details of which, 
‘and the intense excitement it occasioned, are tvo 
well known to require repeating. 

1808. Henry Clay fought with old Humphrey 
Marshall (not the modern Falstaff of that name, 
who was a General in the rebel service.) They 
jexchanged two or three shots, and both were 

slightly wounded. 

| 1822. The wellfremembered duel between Mr. 
McDuttie, for Many years a member of Congress 
/from South Carolina, and Col. Cumming, took 
| place this year. The former received a severe 
| wound fn the back, which !amed him badly for 
life. The papers of the day were filled with 
squibs and ridicule in regard to the duel, and Mr. 
McDuttie’s wound, though it proved no joke to 
| him, caused a sort of gait resembling the spring- 


halt of an old mare, from which he sutfered till | 


his death, in 1851. 


Isz27. Vance was killed by S. P. Carson. , 


They were both members of Congress from 

North Carolina. Mr. Vance was one of the two 

members who voted for Gen. Jackson in 1825. 
1827. Gen. Romulous M. Saunders, a windy 


ing got much the worst of it in a discussion with 
John C. Wright of Ohio, sent him a challenge, 
which was declined by Mr. Wright; who said, 
(being very near sighted,) if Gen. S. had not 
known that he could not distinguish him from an 
old sheep at ten paces’ distance, he would never 
have dared to challenge him. 

There were stirring times in Congress during 
the whole of John Quincy Adams's administra- 
tion, of which Judge Wright was one of the 
ablest supporters. He and Tristam Burges of 
Rhode Island were the only members who never 
hesitated to reply to the insolence of John Ran- 
dolph, and sometimes they carried the war into 

“the enemy’s country with a vengeance. Judge 
Wright atterwards assumed the editorial chair ot 

the Cincinnati Gazfte in 1840, and managed the 
paper with great ability for ten or twelve years. 

In June, 1855, Jesse A. Byrum of North Caro- 

‘lina, and Daniel Jenifer of Maryland, had a meet- 
ing near Bladensburg. Bvyruin came here a fa- 
‘mous bravado, duelist, and fire-eater generally, 
and was considered a dead-shot. However, from 
, nervousness or some other cause, the parties fired 
six times without hitting each other. After they 
| had exchanged three or four <hots, Mr. J.’s col- 
| ored hackman spoke to his surgeon, “Say, massa, 
j when will those gentlemen begin to fight?” 
“Why, don’t you see,” replied the surgeon, ‘‘they 
| have already fired four tumes.”” “QOh,”’ said the 


hackman, ‘I thought they were only practising.”’ | 


| At the sixth fire, Byrum’s pistol was accidently 
| discharged before the word, and the seconds were 


would occupy too much space. I have therefore | 


features, including a few others of interest in | 


Blount of ‘Tennessee, for a verbal criticism on a | 


At the fitth shot he was hit again | 


| from Maine, and a brave and highly honorable | 
' man, was killed, February 24th, by W. J. Graves, | 
| another member from Kentucky. Mr. Cilley , 
| made some disparaging remarks about James | 
| Watson Webb, as editor of the New York Courier | 
|.and Enquirer. in regard to the U.S. Bank. Mr. | 
Graves, as Webb’s friend, became complicated in | 
the affair, and finally challenged Mr. Cilley him- 
self. They fought at Bladensburg, with rifles, at. 
{ ninety-two yards distance, and Mr. Cilley was 
killed at the third shot. He beckoned to his 
second to come to him, gasped ‘‘f am shot,” and 
| expired almost instantly. There was really be- 
tween the combatants not the least unkind feel- 
ing, and Mr. Graves died a few years after, it was 
said, heart-broken with remorse at his connection 
with the affair. The deed caused great excite- 
ment. Mr. Webb is now the American Minister 
' to Brazil. 

1851. H. Bruligny, formerly U. S. Senator 
from Louisiana, was challenged and killed by a 
Mr. Cummings, at New Orleans. The newspa- 
pers threw considerable ridicule on the affair, 
saying that Mr. B. received his adversary’s shot 
somewhat in the rear, just below the hip joint. 

1851. Edward Stanley, from North Carolina, 


and S. W. Inge from Alabama (both members of | 


Congress), fought with pistols near Washington. 
After an exchange of shots the affair was announc- 
ed as “honorably and amicably settled.” 

1852. Edward Gilbert, formerly a member of 
Congress from California, was killed by Gen. 
[. W. Denver. Mr. Gilbert, at the time of the 
duel, was editor of a paper at San Francisco, and 
the affair was occasioned by some articles that ap- 
peared in his editorial columns. 

1853. William M. Gwin and J. W. McCorkle, 


both members of Congress from California, fought | 


with rifles, at thirty paces distance, and after ex- 
oe three shot ineffectually retired from the 
field. 

1853. R. H. Weightman, a delegate from New 
Mexico, was challenged by F. J. Thomas of Mary- 
land, but refused to meet him. 

Reverdy Johnson, our present Minister to Eng- 
land, lost an eye by the rebound of a pistol ball, 
while practising at a target. He was selected as 

: the second, and expected to be called on as such, 
: ina duel in contemplation here, some twenty-five 
' years ago, but which never took place. 

| As duelling was a common amusement amongst 
; the Southern Hotspurs in Congress thirty or forty 
{ years ago, in the high political times of Jackson 


; and Van Buren, it is not strange that residents | 


here took up the fashion. I will refer to a couple | jyterest is Jova than $9,500,000 per annum, while the gross | 


| of them. 
About twenty-five years since, a Mr. Cochrane, 
' a young law-student, nineteen or twenty years 


party. It is stated that Cochrane went on to the 


field in acoach and four, in high spirits, humming | 


| an operatic air. When the combatants were placed 
_ in position and asked by their seconds if they were 
| ready, Cochrane promptly answered, ‘*Yes!’’ toss- 
ing up his hat in the air. He was shot through 
| the head at the first fire, but lingered, insensible, 
several hours. Both parties lived in this city. 
Mr. May was afterwards appointed a lieutenant in 
the Mounted Rifles, and distinguished himself in 
| the Mexican war; he is now dead, 


In June, 1836, Daniel M. Key (a son of Francis ! 


| §. Key, the author of ‘*The Star Spangled Ban- 
| ner,’ and a brother of Piilip B. Key, killed by 
Gen. Sickles,}) had a ‘‘meeting’’ in a corn-field 
near Bladensburg with Mr. Sherburne, a New 
Hampshire man. Both were midshipmen. On 
the ground Sherburne said, “Mr. Key, I have no 
‘ desire to kill you.” ‘‘No matter,” said Key, “I 
/ came to kill you.”” ‘Very well,”’ replied Sher- 
burne, ‘‘then I ve/// kill you,” which he did at the 
| first tire, and Key’s dead body was brought home 
to his father’s house, wher the frantic distress of 
his mother was indescribable and almost incon- 
' ceivable. 
William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, and a Mr. 
' Schley, of Baltimore, fought near Alexandria, 
' some twenty years ago, ona bitter cold morning, 
| the thermometer at zero. 


| ever fired one, the former received a severe flesh 
wound in his thigh and the latter escaped unhurt. 

The war of 1812 produced a plentiful crop of 
duels. For a large part of the time the officers of 


frontier, the roads, and various annoyances, and, 
getting out of humor, to fight with each other. 
So, also, was the war with the Barbary States, in 


the early part of this century. Our naval ofli- | 


| cers were in constant collision with British ofticers 
at Gibraltar. It was said of Lieutenant Somers, 


| who was ultimately blown up in the powder-boat 
| 


| “Iutrepid,” that he fought three duels in one day, 
and, being wounded, had to sit down the last time 
to tire. Duels were also tolerably common dur- 
ing the latter part of the Revolutionary war. 


There were few or no duels in the Union army | 
during the late rebellion, though the chivalry kept | 


| up the custom among themselves. 
A few duels have taken place even in Boston 
| itself. ‘The most remarkable one was that which 
took place between Henry Phillips and Benjamin 
| Woodbridge, on Boston Common, in 17238, in 
which Woodbridge was killed. It was fought by 
moonlight, with swords, and without seconds. 


Woodbridge’s body was found at daylight the | 
next morning, and great excitement of cour-e was | 


| created. ‘lhe murderer escaped on a man of-war 
then in the harbor, and died in France, after suf- 
fering all the horrors of remorse. 


Dead.” 

I well remember that a duel took place in 1817 
between the late P. P. F. Degrand, of Boston, 
and a Frenchman whore name escapes my memo- 
ry. I think it grew out of some business trans- 
actions between them, which were so unsatistac- 
| tory to the latter that he came over to this coun- 
| try and challenged Mr. Degrand. They fought 
in Rhode Island, and Mr. 1). was shot in the el- 
bow, which occasioned his ever after carrying his 
arm ina peculiar manner, as every one will re- 
' member who saw him on ’Change. I have 
searched in vain a file of the Boston Centine/ for 
that year, for particulars of the event, although 





it was of course the town talk of the day. The | 


papers of that time were poorly conducted, and 
| give but a very imperfect view of local matters. 
‘The chief topics discussed that year in the Ceut/- 


nel—the leading paper ot New England—were the | 


sea-serpent and President Monroe’s tour through 


the Union. There is more talent, tact, taste and | 


industry displayed in any one copy of your pres 
ent daily papers than can be found in the aggre- 
| gate of any twenty of those published fitty years 
ago. 
In 1819, Lieutenant Francis B. White, of the 
United States Marine Corps, was killed at Castle 
Island, Boston Harbor, by Lieut. Wm. b. Finch, 
of the navy, whom White had challenged. The 
duel originated in the most trivial and imaginary 
causes. I think there is a monument at Fort In- 
| dependence to Lieut. White’s memory. J'inch 
changed his name to Botton, and was afterwards 
la post-captain in the navy. 
| In 1852, James C. McKie challenged Wm. O. 
Eaton at Boston, and was held to bai in the sam 
of 32,000 on that account, Which was the last we 
heard of the matter. 
In 1853, B.S. Treanor challenged Patrick Dan- 
' ahoe, tor something which took place at a public 
dinner at Faneuil Hall, in honor of the birthday | 
Legal proceedings put an end | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, of T. F. Meagher. 
' to the affair. 
In March, 1840, a duel nearly came off, near 
London, between Louis Napoleon, the present 
Emperor of France, and the Count de Leon. The 
| latter claimed to be a natural son of Napoleon [, 
| whom he strikingly resembled. Louis resented 
this and chailenged him. The parties met on 
Wimbledon Common, with their seconds and sur- 
geons, and were all arrested and held to bail. 
Joshua Bates (a Massachusetts man) was bail for 

Louis. 

I will close this with an anecdote of the late 
Col. Edward E. Cross, who commanded the 5th 
New Hampshire Volunteers during the late rebel- 
lion. He was one of the bravest men inthe army, 
and was nearly shot to pieces in the various bat- 
tles of the Army of the Potomac, and finally | 
killed at Gettysburg. Some ten or twelve years 
ago he was a Lieutenant in the regular army, and 
in command of a company of soliiers stationed at 
a remote mining settlement at Arizona, as a pro- 
tection from Indians. One of the miners felt ag- 
grieved at some action taken by this young officer, 
and a challerge followed and was accepted. I'he 
result can best be inferred trom the reply of a 
stage driver, who, having ‘eft the settlement ‘the 
day of the duel for Nevada City, was there met 

' by the Colonel in command of that district with 
the usual inquiry, ‘‘ What is doing at the mines ee 
“Weill,” replied Jebu, “there was nothing of im- 
portance going on when I lett, except a duel be- 
tween Lieut. Cross and a miner. It was then 

' noon, they had been blazing away at each other 


| and neither had got hit. That was all there was 


with no knowledge of tse glory which was to| determined the nonsense should stop there. A | doing in the place, and I call it mighty dull for, 


come; but dying still. Thousands of poor ne- 


reconciliation was effected and all parties, princi- 


this section !"’"— Wash. cor. Boston Transcript. 


old, was killed near this city by Julian May, for | 
some trifling or imaginary affront at an evening | 


Although Johnson was | 
| expert with the pistol, and Schley had scarcely | 


1026 MILES 


—OF THE— 


UNION PACIFIC 


Railroad 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 534 miles of the Western portion of the line, begin- 
ning at Sacramento, are also done, but about 


200 MILES REMAIN 
To be Finished, to Open the Grand Through 
Line to the Pacific. This Opening will cere 
tainly take place early this season. 
Besides a donation from the. Government of 12,800 | 
acres of land per mile, the Company is entitled to a sub- | 
sidy in U. 8S. Bonds on its line as completed and accept- | 





| ed, at the average rate of about $26,500 per mile, aeccord- | 


ing to the difficulties encountered, for which the Gov- | 
ernment takes a second lien as security. Whether sub- | 
sidies are given to any other companies or not, the Gov- | 
ernment will comply with all its contracts with the | 
Union Pacitic Railroad Company.’ Nearly the whole | 


' amount of bonds to which the Company will be entitled 


have already been delivered. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
AT PAR. 


By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its | 
; own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount | 
'as the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds 


| are a First Mortgage upon the entire road and all its 
| equipments. 
| ($" THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AT 
SIX PER CENT., and, by special contract, both 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
AKE 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


tion. 
Such securities are generally valuable in proportion to 





per cent. gold interest bonds of tha U. S. (the 'S1's) will 
| be due in twelve years, and they are worth 112. If they 
had 30 years to run, they would stand at not less than 
125. <A perfectly safe First Mortgage Bond like the 
Union Pacific should approach this rate. The demand 
for European investment is already considerable, and on 
the completion of the work will doubtless carry the price 
to a large premiuin, 


SECURITY OF THE BONDS. 
It needs no argument to show that a First Mortgage of 
$26,500 per mile upon what for a long time must be the 





per annum in gold. The present currency cost of this 


{ 


) OM AN AVERAGE OF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD LN 
OPERATION, Were more than 


Five Million Dollars, 
the details of which are as follows :— 
From Passengers. .........0660.6.4S1,024,005,.97 
Se AOTINBLR, oo cpt wuts sxe 00 oa “35.19 
| “ PERN ON Ey SV rece acy cees’ coh cen: 
Mails 
Miscellaneous... ........ 0000000 
Government troops... .... 6.6... toed 
| ba. freleht: 005.5. OS 
Contractors’ men 0) We WEL) 
| “ OHS 450,52 


PAG ie gcd bp ist cco clee ak dkve vo ss SD IOOEON 


traffic that must go over the through line ina few months, 
when the great tide of Paciiie coast travel and trade will 
begin. It is estimated that this business must make the 
earnings of the road from FIETEEN, TO TWENTY MIL- 
LIONS A YEAR. 


As the supply of these Bonds will soon cease, parties | 


who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 
to do so at once. The price for the present is par, and 
accrued interest from Jan. 1 in currency. 
Subscriptions will be received in Boston at 
MATHEW BOLRES & CO., 90 State street, 
C. EE. FULLER & CO, 2 State street, 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 28 State street, 
BOW. GILBERT, 18 State street, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
FOGG BROS. & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
PYCOTT & BENNETT, & State street, 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire strvet, 
And in New York, 


L | At the Company's Office, No. 20 Nassau St., | 
the army had little else to do but grumble at the | | 
uncomfortableness of the climate on the Canadian | 


—AND BY — 
John J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 Wall 
Street, 

And by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local 
Agents will look to them sor their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP WAS IsstED Oct. Ist, 
containing a report of the progress of the work to that 


The U. S. Supreme Court has recently decided that 
this contract is in all respects valid and of legal obliga- | 


the length of time they have to run. The longest six | 


only railroad connecting the Atlantic and Pacific States | 
is PERFECTLY SECURE. The entire amount of the mort- | 
gage will be about 330,000,000, and the interest $1,800,000. | 


| earnings for the year 1258, FROM WAY BUSINESS ONLY, | 


This large amount is ouly an indication of the immense | 


“CC_-- RFR NF 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


No. 38% State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 








_ THE CELEBRATED 
VOLTAIC CURE! 


Dr. Hall’s Voltaic Armor Bands and Soles 


— FOR — 


COLD FEET. 


8 
Sluggish Circulation, SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


Headache, Dyspepsia, Par- | $ r 63,0U0, 
alysis, St. Vitus Dance, to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in paymen 
teppei ag =_ of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
current from the Voltaic | Distributions Aunually. 
ccuinideicande ts | ALL Potictes Non-Vorrsrrante under the laws of Massa- 
yet being constant in its chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
effects upon the Nervous their value. 
aap The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
for descriptive circular. issued by this Compan’, WILL CoNTINUS IN FoRCE after the 
+ poesia dl a FE tomp aroma annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
throughout the United condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
States and Canadas. ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
. AGENTS WANTED. to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


VOLTAIG ARMOR ASSOCIATION, ; ae 


PROPRIETORS, 
Feb. 6. S3m 130 Tremont St., Boston. 


~ SUPERIOR 
2594 2465 2586 


CABINET FURNITURE. | 
BEAL & HOOPER Bo) 2) 33 giana & 


Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary, 
BENJI. F. STEVENS, Presipenr. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. 
Wa. W. Mor.anp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled. We Wa rer C. Wriaut, Actuary. Jan. 2 


have fitted up and putin operation the past year our —— 
new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma- | AGRICULTUR AT 
“AL4 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


chinery of the best and most perfect description per- | 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


forms the great part of labor done heretofore by hand, | 
and by its use our PRICES are constantly 

Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


| REDUCED 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Eto. 





1 Payment. 
2 Pavments. 
4 Payments. 


2282 170: 725 


1 3002 Re 





OFFER AT THEIR 
SALESROOMS., 
3 AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


—AND— 








to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS. tf 
: ——j| Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction 3m _ J30. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES E 
TAKE THE | DISSOLUTION OF 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), PARTNERSHIP. 


AT THE GREAT The Special Copartnership between F. TH. Moraan 


and JOuUN SAWYER, doing business under the firm name 
PARIS EXPOSITION, ef F.H. MORGAN is dissolved by mutual consent 
And are mentioned in the award as 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
563 Beekman Street, New York 





Jan 23. 


CO- 


F. H. MORGAN, 


| Jan, 29, 1889, Feb. 6. 6t® JOHN SAWYER, 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” : 





ieee WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., ‘Jpossweut, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


Mar. 6. 118 Milk Street, Boston, By. | 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HALLET & CUMSTON, | 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
: | EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
Being now the old+st manufacturers in the city, | Jan. 2 6m 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 





Having beeuw Established since 1833, DRUGS. P 
and having recently ERECLED A LARGE AND COMMO- G . AINTS, ETC. 

| DLUUS FACTORY -| 

Css RICHARDSON & Cu.,, 
For the Manutacture otf | DEALERS IN 
| DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
PIANO-FORTES, | VARNISIES, JAPANS, &o. 

We are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that EECRT ERS oF 

| are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. GERMAN WINDOW CLAS. 

Ne. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Bosten 
Feb. 13. 38m 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


Second-hand Pianos takenta exchange. Pranos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 





Warerooms: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
Jan, 23. tf ) 
e 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


PARLOR SUITS 


C. W. FREELAND A.W. BRARD, 
COVERED IN 


J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING 
| English Hair-Cloth, Plash, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 


| 


. W. FREELAND, BEARD & UCU. 


Nov. 14. 6m 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iS UTY OF BOSTON.—To Detinevent Tax- 
/ Pavers.—‘* No abatement shall be allowed to a 











| the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlour Furniture to 


person unless he makes og! igen therefor within six 
months after date of his Tax Bill.’"—Gen. Stat., Chap, 


A full account | 
of all the circumstances connected with this duel | 
will be tound in Sargent’s “ Dealings with the | 


j ‘ . RES i 
| with rifles, at forty-five rods, ever since sunrise, spectica. The bighest cash prices paid 


date, and a more complete statement in relation to the 


| value of the bonds than ean be given in an advertise- | 


ment, which will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
Feb, 25, 1860. 4t Mar. 6. 


MATTHEW BOLLES &CO. | 


No. YO State Street. 
HAVE FOR SALE 


$100,000 Union Pacific R..R. Bonds. 
30,000 City of Bath 6s. 
50,000 U.S. Bond-. 
10,000 State of Maine 6s. 
10,000 Chicag. City 7s. 

| 10,000 Cook County 7s. tf Mar. 6. 


GREAT DISTRIBUTION. 


By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 
| Cash Gifts to the nmount of $250,000. 
Every Ticket Draws a Prize. 
5 Cash Gifts, each. $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each. . $500 
ay “ bed 5, | Baw “ “s lw 
mY $4 $9 Lane | 300 ae te PD) 
| fo Elegant Rosewood Pianos each $3% to $750 
} 40 « * Melodeons.... 0“ 75 to loo 
| Bio Sewing Machines. .........6..006 : (to 175 
HOO Gold Watches. ........ccccecceeee- TF to do 
) Cash Prize, Silver Ware, ete., all valned at. ....31,000,000 
} A-chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cents. 
| Tickets deseribing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents a Sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
| The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
| holder on payment of One Dollar, Prizes are immedi- 
lately sent to any address by express or return mail, 

You will know what your prize is before you pay for 
it. day Prize erchanged sor another of the same value, 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 

REFERENCES.—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn valuable prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publish them: 5. T. Wilkins, Buthilo, 35,000 ; 
Miss Annie Monrae, Chicago, Piano, 350; John DD. 

Moore, Louisville, =1.000; Miss Enima Walworth, Mil- 

waukee, Piane, 8500; Rev. EB. A. Day, New Orleans, 

3500. We publish no names without permission. 
OprNioNs OF THE Press:—*The tirm is reliable and 
| deserve their success..’— Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “We 
know them to be a fair-dealing tirm.’—N. Y. /lera/d, 
Oct. 28. A friend of ours drew a S500 prize, which was 
promptly received.’ —J/+1i/y News, Dee. 3. 


: | 
Send for circular. Liberal inducements to agents. | 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed En- 
Velopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 31; 


13 for 82; 35 for 85; Llu tor $15. All letters should be | 


addressed to 


HARPER, WILSON & CO., 


Mar. 6. Ait 173 Broadway. N. Y¥. 


 ALLEN’S 


New Photographic Rooms, | 


6 TEMPLE PEACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili- | 


ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORUELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST. 
or LIFE-SIZE,. on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
togravhs cheerfully shown Jan 2 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reazonable 


rates, for ‘ 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Tabie to 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome atvle 

Superier [ce-Creams, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts Jan. BW. 


; 


Gp a a rc 8 } 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 

NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS,, &c.. are wanted. and will 

mmediatel+ ve put into paper, without being ex posed to in- 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Parer MAaNUrACTURERS, 


Feb. 13. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 


be found in Boston. 


| 11, See. 47. The Boarp or Assessors will reeeive ap- 


“WILLIAM ‘TUFTS. | 


‘ evipt free. Rev. Foster Dix, Jersey City, : 


| THURSDAY, APRIL Ist, 1860. No abatement can be 
j made unless application is made on or before April Ist. 
} BENS. CUSHING, See'y. 
Mar. 6. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Jan. 2. 3m 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & G03 Washington Strect, Boston, 


Supplies every kind of Furniture. Belding, Window-Shadesg, | 
Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Gooda, &¢. Repairs of all | Silas Peirce 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 3m O32. | Aibesh Bowker, A. A. Wellington, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Keed, 
©. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Fd Wigglesworth, 
Benj E. Bates, Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel KE. Sawyer. 
ALBEKT BOWKER, President. 
Taving Morsg, Secretary. Feb. 13. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, ( yuincy MU lf UAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
aS 


| 


| —_— 
CASH FUND OVER $ $285,000. 


INSURES 


Tuomas Hits, Chairman. 4t 





INSURANCE. : 


ce NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Burldings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 

on one risk. Also insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, 

DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


ae OF = | 


| REAL ESTATE, 


Dwellin Tilouses 
| No. 11 Bromfield st., Bostone i = . 
Ifeuschold Furniture, 


Mar. 6. tf 
~~ Store Buildings, 
LiL. Ao BLDIOT & Co.. Or eae a 
| ; 8 “arm roperty>, 
. Ne. 322 Washington Street, And all riske of the eafer class of hazards, and is paying 40 


“am pereent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
BOSTON, cent on annual risks. : it 
‘ All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

IMPORTEKS OF ( #* This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
lover $225.000 in dividends, since commencement et busi- 


| 
ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., |. si=«"™" 
] j 3 WILLIAM S&S MORTON, President. 
AND DEALERS IN CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. |HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
S4?™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and | ys [ON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazor’s Building, rear No. 27 
Jan. 2. Feb. 27 State Street. 3m 


JQo%AE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[f° These Machines are! PERCY M. DOVE..............0.- MANAGER 
| —_————— 


HOWE ra 
| SEWING | —— oo oe Bae ago Of | puthorized Capital $10,000,000 
H ‘ y a - - 
z eee — 4 se od tt wee | Paid upe pital and Reserves $6,000,000 
MACHINES. | facturing. | Vire Premiums in 1864 2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
| PLUMMER & WILDER iy Ui 
b] Stockbolders Personally Liable fur all Claims, 
| JB. 57 and 59 Bromfield St., Boston. tf | Insures against the hazards of FIKEon Merchandize and 
| other property at equrtable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
LO N S E I I ). | sured on favorable terme for one or five yearn 
=: * | Thiscowpany with its ample resources, affords to insurers 


} the most wn urstronchle security, while it will ever Le disetine 
| guished for promplitude and liberaiity in’ the settlement of 











| 
' 


| Tachers. tf 


“WORLD RENOWNED!" | 


THE 
| ELIAS 


-NEW CROPON 
(BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID) 

Large Red Wethersticld, per pound Bie 

Vellow Danvers, 53 + De claims. 

Yellow Datch, or Bango a fe i pe | Policies issaed ard all lowes settled at the 

Address JAMES SHEPPARD, : Jeagbeits 

Paice Rit PLO. Box 208, zis Pearl st Noy, | Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 





SBC SALARY. Atiras U- 8, Praxo < h e ot a 
: te pa sy “wh. ot or © Con pny. 
ald | ( New ¥ re. Rly f » |W. ULGGLNSON Surveyor. ly : Man. 2. 


SMPLOYMENT THAT PAYS. For particulars BW ENG : wT tee ihc Er 
k address 8. M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. | N Pe auras inlets re tte 
CRAPS (6 BF is ap} COMPANY, BOSTON. 
3 —A Mrsstonary who had suffered 22 
ps 4 Mrsstonary who had sufferec ik Acceee: meee cies. 


years with Piles was cured, and will send the re 


3 | This. the oldest purely Mutus! Life Insurance Cc mpery in 


vr THE WORKING CLASS.—I am now! the United States, has been uniformly successtui always 
: if 


prepared to furnish all classes with constant employ- making large aod regular returns in cash to all pctiev held- 
ment at their homes, the whole of the time, or for the ers Last cash dividend, voRTY Percent. It is strictly ao 
spare moments. Business new, light and = protitable. inatitution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 10 all 
Fifty cents to $5 per evening ix easily earned by persons ite workings aud tendencies 
of either sex, and the boys and yiri- earn nearly as much Economy, caution in its risks. and prudent investmerts, 
axmen, Great inducements are offered those who will eharacterize this Company. Being purely matral it in- 
devote their whole time to the business; and that every | sures at the lowest possible fates, and, it the premiums paid 
person who seus this netice may send me their addre=s | exesed the actual cost, the surplus is returned 
and test the business for themselves, I make the follow-! Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 
jog unparalleled offer: To all who are not well sati<fied | be forwarded free of expense. 
with the business, I will send 81 to pay for the trouble of Docaments showing the benefits of Life Insurarce. with 
writing me. Full particulars, directions, &c., sent free. | the adwntages of the Mutual Plan. and the superior posi- 
Sample seut by mail for 10 ets. Address B.C. ALLEN, | tion and marked success of this Company, and expla ning 
Augusta, Me. Rat Feb. 27. | the different kinds of Policies with their metheds oi pay- 
rs IGRI Leg RO. S2 P ~————— | ment, may be obtained. free of expense, upon applica*icn 
) esas GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, ‘either persomally or by mail, to the cfficers or agents o/ the 

prepaid by mail. For 10 ets. per oz., the best sorts Company. 

Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach and | —— 
Turnip. For 15 and 2 cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Cel- | Directors. 
ery, Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash ' John A. Andrew, Thos A. Dexter, W. P. Wilder, Sewell, 
and Tomato. For 40 cts. Onion and Peppers. The above Tappen. Chas Mubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
also in Sct. papers. 25 sorts Garden and Flower Seeds, (© Lowell, Jas 8. Amory, Homer Rartlett. 
$1. Catalogues gratis. Early Roxe Potato, 75 cts per tb ; | RF STEVENS. President. 
83 for 5 lbs. Seis on Commission. ~Agents wanted JOSEPH Mo GIBBENS, Serretry. 
B. M. Warsox, Plymouth, Mas< bit Feb 2) W W Moasasp, M. D., Medical Examiner. Jan 2. 














| plications for abatements of taxes of 1868 until 2 POM. of 
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